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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1853. 
LITERATURE. 


OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue Crystal Palace has opened at last, and> 
though at a season of the year when the city 
js stripped of many of its notabilities, with 
sufficient éclat. In respect to the attendance 
of the distinguished company, nothing was 
wanting to the ceremonies of the fourteenth. 
The President of the United States, and a 
representation of his cabinet were there; the 
Governor of the State was there; the Earl 
of Ellesmere, and eminent official personages 
from abroad were there; the army was there, 
in its most illustrious living representatives, 
in the persons of General Scott, General 
Wool, and others; a bishop opened the cere- 
monies, with a brother bishop near him, and | 
an archbishop of another denomination as | 
close at hand, with untitled clergy, held in 
universal respect, thickly planted on the plat- 
form; education and the press were largely 
represented, while the mercantile element 
contributed its most noticeable quota, in a 
community like that of New York, to the | 
brilliant seene. Among the miscellaneous | 
roups were such marked personages as | 

ather Gavazzi and Mr. Meagher. 

The chief duty of the day was to honor 
the occasion,—and it was duly honored in 
the presence of the guests of the Association. 
We know not when more distinguished men 
or more beautiful women have been brought 


ther. 

the exercises of the day, for mid July, 
were wisely brief: ner commenced with 
an eloquent prayer, ing the spirit, and 
often uttering the letter of the liturgy of 
the English Church, distinctly pronounced 
by Bishop Wainwright. A copy of verses 
was then sung by the Sacred Music Society, 
when an aon containing frequent per- 
sonal appeals to President Pierce, was deli- 
vered by the President of the Association, 
Theodore Sedgwick. It was not a set ora- 
tion, nor a history of the enterprise. Mr. 8. 
promised to set forth an account of the 
latter, with the aims and prospects of the | 
undertaking, on some other and more suita- | 
ble oceasion. He pertinently alluded to the 
main outlines of the affair, > 2 ot nothing 
more than he was justified in claiming, by the 
substantial success, to be measured by the 
eye of every one who listened to him. 

resident Pierce replied briefly but earnestly, 
and the singing of a grand Hallelujah Chorus 
ended the proceedi when the fuests 
were at liberty to inspect the different por- 
lions of the ing. 

The exhibition stands now only partly oc- 
cupied—but enough was seen to justify the 
fullest expectation of the most am e success, 
when opportunity has been afforded for the 
Various cases to be unpacked and displayed. 
We saw nowhere any effort, on the part of 
exhibitors, which was not an improvement 
on previous displays of the kind in this city, 
and in which good taste and the evident de- 
sire to do the best were not most liberally 
exhibited. It was easy to be perceived that 
pre no reget the mediocrities. 
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sented by a statuette of Columbus, formed, 
as it were, of woven silver. ‘ 

Alderman Copeland’s case of statuary Por- 
celain made a fine display. A copy of the 
Warwick vase formed one of its contents. 
A large collection of dinner and other services 
of china, from this and other manufacturers, 
displayed great beauty and variety. A fine 
display of painted china was also-made in the 
French departinent. 

Near the tables spread with china, were 
several specimens of tiling for floors, an arti- 
ele combining beauty and utility in a high 
degree. 

A Parisian glove-maker presents a row of 
ealf skins, the gradations of color in which 
are exquisite. A similar case of buckskins 
is equally beautiful. 

Mr. Genin’s case of furs is placed on the 
ground floor, and is one of the most conspicu- 
ous objects in the exhibition. 

A sideboard of carved oak, with painted 
panels and carvings, representing game, wine, 
and fruit, executed in this city, is one of the 
finest works of the kind we have ever seen. 

The statuary occupies the space under the 
dome. In the centre is the colossal Wash- 
ington, “in his habit as he lived,” by Baron 
Marochetti. Near it is Kiss’s Amazon, a 
statue of Columbus, one of Webster, a large 
marble vase, and many other works, Win- 
terhalter’s picture of the Royal Family of 
England hangs from the frame-work of one 
of the four compartments of the gallery 
overlooking the centre. Each of these had 
also stationed in front a figure, in a full suit 
of armor, from the Tower of London col- 
lection. 

Several specimens of mosaic work, in 
wood, occupy a compartment near the centre. 
On another side are a number of artistic 
bronzes, and figures in terra cotta. Among 
the latter is a fire-place and picture-frame of 
great beauty. 

The casts from Thorwalsden’s statues of 
Our Saviour and the Twelve Apostles are 
beautifully arranged in an amphitheatre, hung 
with dark velvet. These noble works of 
art will alone repay the visitor’s outlay. 
They form a beautiful feature in the exhibi- 
tion, viewed from any of the numerous 
points, near and remote, at which they are 
visible. 

Two classic figures some three feet high, 
modelled in spermaceti, are exhibited by a| 
dealer in that commodity. They present a | 
marble-like and elegant appearance. Resist- 
ing the brilliant chances for punning, pre- 
sented by these articles, we may mention 
similar plastic works in soap by the perfum- 
ers, one of whom has a fountain of Cologne | 
water, dispensing a liberal shower of fra- 
grance over every pocket-handkerchief pre- | 
sented. 

A ease of stuffed birds, by Mr. Bell, of this 
city, shows great skill and observation of na- 
ture. Near his eases are those of the makers 
of artificial flowers, to whom similar praise 
is due. 

A case of stag’s horns, and articles cut in | 
this material, by Mr. Rohde of Broadway, is 
very tastefully arranged, and the articles it 
contains are of the finest description. 

The makers of piscatorial paraphernalia 
display an assortment almost as potent as the 
reading of Izaak Walton, to tempt the spec- 
tator to turn er. The artificial fish are | 


onposialy worthy of comment. 
ich carpets, wall-papers, stuffs of silk and 
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in gold, from the frame-work. of the 
ceiling like ners; and numerous courts 
contain collections of paintings, though the 
strength of the exhibition in this department 
will not, we presume, appear to any extent 
until the great picture-gallery is completed. 

It were unpardonable in the Literary 
World to omit. mention of the matters a 
taining to the making of books. De la Rue 
& Co. are out in great force in stationary. 
Our own dealers in, this article challenge at- 
tention to the more bulky merits. of bank 
ledgers, while the bookbinders all show an 
advance in taste and excellence over their 
annual displays at Castle Garden. Among 
these cases, that of Mr. Matthews, of Fulton 
street, deserves especial mention. It con- 
tains the splendid folio, Owen Jones’s Alham- 
bra, in a dress which would challenge the 
Alhambra itself, in its pristine beauty, to 
equal. Over $500 was, we understand, paid 
to the workmen alone employed on the 
volume. 

We have jotted down-some of the objects 
that struck us in our wa!k around the building 
at the close of the inauguration exercises. 
Writing from memory, we have probably omit- 
ted much worthy of note which met our eye. 
When it is remembered that not more than, 
we should judge, a fifth or a quarter of the 
screens ee courts is yet occupied, some 
idea may be formed of the noble entertain- 
ment and instruction the Crystal Palace will 
offer during the remainder of this year, and, 
we trust a longer period, to the people of the 
United States. There is little doubt but 
that they will avail themselves of it, and that 
the turnstiles at the entrances, which mark 
on a dial the passage of each visitor, are even 
now making satisfactory record thereof. 


MR. J. CAMPBELL’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERY- 
ATORY. 








Ix Silliman’s Journal, for the present month, 
we find an exact description of a scientific 
novelty, to which we have heretofore alluded, 
in an account of the astronomical observ- 
atory erected by Mr. John Campbell, as an 
addition to his private dwelling, in this city. 
It has a double claim to our attention from 
the position of Mr. Campbell, in his connex- 
ion with the book-trade, as a prominent mill- 
owner and paper manufacturer, as well as 
from the success with which the undertak- 
ing has been accomplished, in regard to sim- 
plicity and neatness in the designs, steadi- 
ness of the telescope, economy in cost, and 
value of the result. The following state- 
ment will put our readers in possession of 
the mechanical arrangements : 

“The idea of placing a telescope suffi- 
ciently large to require a revolving dome 
upon the top of a dwelling-house is so novel, 
that those who are interested in such subjects 
will doubtless wonder how a dome could be 
constructed in a situation of the kind, when, 
as in this case, such an addition was not con- 
templated at the time the house was erected. 
An account of the manner in which the thing 
has been accomplished, may, therefore, be ac- 
ceptable to some persons, and perhapsbe the 
means of inducing others, imbued with a 
love of the sublimest of the physical sci- 
ences, to make a similar experiment. 

“ The house is situated in Sixteenth street, 
near the Fifth Avenue. It is thirty feet wide, 
eighty feet deep, and four stories high. Like 
most modern dened, it is constructed with 
an under cellar; the foundation walls are, 
therefore, about fifteen feet below the level 
of the street. 
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Appearance of the Dome from the outside. 





































































































A, Reading room.—B, Observatory.—C, Observer's seat.—D, Reading Table.—E, Pier of the telescope. 





span, to effect which, it was necessary to project a little over the partition wal) 
on ie aed he main buitding, which will be easily understood by reference 
to the plan, fig. 2. 

“The octagonal shape is preserved to the height of five feet; it then 
assumes that of a circle, to correspond with and support the wooden cur), 
which constitutes the bed-plate of the dome, and upon which that super. 
structure is made to revolve, at the height of seventy feet from the ground, 
Three stout beams rest upon the walls across the centre of the octagon, 
making a base or support for the pedestal of the telescope. The floor is 
raised three feet above that of the reading-room, care being taken not to 
a Ng a to rest upon, or touch the three beams which sustain the 


“ A door opens into the reading-room, and another upon a platform, over 
the roof of the other part of the house. Opposite to these doors are windows 
for ent pe Se See ground plan, fig. k ; 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the foregoing arrangements are alto. 
gether local, and on any other site would be varied me an S circumstances, 

“Upon the bed-plate, before mentioned, is placed a cireular rail, twelve 
feet in diameter inside, three inches wide, and one inch thick,—upon 
the upper surface is a raised bead or bearing. This rail was cast at 
the West Point Foundry, in one piece, and turned in a lathe, so that 
- powins should not only be a true circle, but also smooth and 

evel, 

“The dome is twelve feet in diameter, inside, the base being a counter. 
part of the curb, which constitutes the bed-plate. It is built in the usual 
manner, with ribs sawed to the proper circle, of well seasoned pine, that it 
might be light, and with great care, that it might be an exact hemisphere. 

“Two stout ribs cross the dome, equidistant from the centre, and fifteen 
inches apart, forming the aperture for the telescope ; they are five inches wide 
and three inches thick, and are braced together on one side, with four iron 
bands, at equal distances, to strengthen the structure, and keep the ribs in 
their proper positions, as they are what may be termed the railroad of the 
door which closes the aperture. The dome is covered with tin, except the 
space between the two main ribs; on one side this space is covered with 
zine, fe sufficiently to exclude rain, and secured with screws, that it may 
be easily removed in case of any derangement of the chain or guide-pullies, 
which this zine covering overlies. 

“The aperture extends a little beyond the zenith. It is closed with s 
sliding door, made to a circle exactly corresponding with the outer surface 
of the main ribs. The door is secured in the usual way, to exclude rain, and 
at the same time allow freedom of motion, that it may slip over the zenith to 
the opposite side. It is covered with tin, and made as light as possible, con- 
sistently with the requisite strength. . 

“ The handle, for moving it, is at the horizon, just above the observer's seat, 
the power being conveyed to a pinion under the upper extremity of the door, 
near the zenith, by means of a chain g ap te side of one of the main 
~: over guide-pullies. On the under side of the door is a rack, to fit the 
pinion. 

“An endless screw is introduced, which gives rather a slow motion, but 
has the merit of po ee door at any desired elevs- 
tion. In order the aperture may extend a little beyond the zenith, one 
foot of the door is disconnected, and remains at the horizon, but may be 
elevated when necessary. 

“The machinery for turning the dome is very simple. It revolves upon 
seven smal! of four inches diameter, and one inch thick—in which 
grooves are turned to correspond with the bead on the iron rail. ‘These wheels 
are fitted into cast iron boxes, and the boxes bedded equidistant in the base 
before mentioned. The shaft of one of these wheels is made long enoug! 
to receive a pinion at one end, and a handle at the other. The pinion fils 8 
rack which encircles the rail, and is concealed from view. a 

the dome, which is 
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Sectional view of the interior of the Observatory. 


to the sweep of the eye-piece, so that each 
step makes a convenient seat. Fig. 4. The 
frame is of wrought iron—the string-pieces 
reach to the base of the dome, to which 
they are secured, as seen in the plans, 
The bettom of the stairs rests upon two 
wheels, in which grooves are made to suit a 
circular rail of half round iron, which is se- 
cured to the floor. 

“The handles for raising the door of the 
aperture, and for revolving the dome, are near 
to cach other, and can be easily turned by the 
observer. A cireular platform or table is sub- 
stituted for the ordinary reading steps. It is 
supported upon legs (with rollers) sufficiently 
long to give the observer command of the 
circles and equatorial machinery. ‘The table 
is secured, at both ends, to the bottom steps 
of the observer’s seat, and consequently re- 
volves with it (see figs. 2 and 3). It will be 
perceived that, by this arrangement, the aper- 
tare, the observer’s seat, and the reading- 
table are so constructed that the moving of 
one necessarily involves the moving of all, 







and therefore always retain their rela- 
tive and p itions. ‘The pedestal or 
pier is simply of boiler iron, three 
feet in diameter, and the same in height. It 


stands upon the three beams before mention- 
ed, is lined with brick, like a well, and co- 
vered with a smooth, round flag stone, project- 
lng an inch over the iron. e mahogan 
frame of the telescope, having four feet, wit 
adjusting serews, stands upon the stone. ‘The 
steadiness of the pier is remarkable, and may 
be accounted for by the fact that the rock in 
the Vicinity lies near the surface, and, in many 
cases, has been excavated to a considerable 
depth, to form the under cellars of the neigh- 
boring houses, which, in a great measure, 
serves to insulate the walls which support 
the telescope. A map of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, with the figures, is painted upon the 
coreave surface of the dome, and the stars 
‘o the fifth magnitude are represented in their 
oe 
the telescope is an achromatic refractor, 
“ tight inches aperture, ten feet six inches 
ocal by Mr. Henry Fitz, of 
the. Hy acm with six eye- 
Juygenian form, magnifyin 
iran 60 to 480 times, and han nfader often 
lent sPerture, and twenty-four inches focal 





“The stand is after the Frauenhofer plan, 
or the equatorial or parallactic style, but is 
made entirely of cast iron, excepting the cir- 
cles, which are of brass, The axes are both 
cast hollow. The declination box and polar 
axis, being in one piece, as are also the saddle 
for the tube, and the declination axis. 

“It will be readily perceived that some 
method of securing the true position of the 
declination axes is required, and this is effected 
by means of an eccentric bearing for the end 
of the axis, to which the circle is attached, 
and which is readily turned, within the de- 
clination box, until the adjustment is found 
to be correct, and then secured. A clock is 
attached to the telescope for keeping the ob- 
ject in the field of view, and an important im- 
provement has been made in the manner of 
communicating the motion to the hour circle. 
The thread to fit the tangent screw, instead 
of being cut as formerly, on the edge of the 
hour cirele itself, is cut in the edge of a ring, 
detached from the hour circle, and merely 
pressed against it on a conical bearing, by 
the elasticity of a thin brass plate, which is 
secured by four screws, that give the requi- 
site friction. This was suggested by the in- 
dependent motion of the hands of a clock in 
relation to machinery: an improvement 
which Lt. Maury has complimented as one of 
the most important recent adaptations of the 
instrument, and for which the manufacturer, 
Mr, Fitz, has an application for a patent at 
Washington. 

“This detached arrangement permits the 
telescope to be moved in any direction, while 
in connexion with the clock, and obviates the 
necessity of clamping and unclamping, there- 
by greatly diminishing the danger of injury 
to the instrument.” 

The economy of the equatorial mounting in 
Mr. Campbell’s instrument, is a point worthy 
of notice. The massive brass equatorial 
mountings for an eight-inch refractor, in the 
old Munich style, cost from ten to fifieen 
hundred dollars ; while the cast iron mount- 
ings of Mr. Fitz, which are equally efficient, 
are furnished at but little more than one- 
tenth that cost. 





“Tn natural history, God’s freedom is shown 
nj the law of necessity. In moral history, 
God’s necessity or providence is shown in 
man’s freedom.”— Coleridge's Table- Talk. 





Front and side views of the observer's seat. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 

SCHOOL BOOKS IN USE—A MANUAi OF HISTORY.* 

For practical purposes, the question of edu- 

cation for the coming generations of the 

American people may be considered as set- 

tled. Not that all are convinced of the 

wisdom of such a policy. There are still 

those who will not subseribe to it; but at 

present their numbers are few, with small © 
prospect of increase; and the restraints of 
public opinion deter even this few from 

openly avowing their sentiments. 

This is a great point gained. The friends 
of the cause cannot fail to see that the most 
arduous part of their labor is accomplished, 
when there exists in the community an abid- 
ing conviction of the necessity of systematic 
education, and a willingness to contribute 
the means for sustaining it. Such a pre- 
liminary being settled, there is then leisure 
for reflection upon the best practical methods 
for educating youth; and this reflection will 
not fail to open our eyes to an important 
field of activity. Although, as we have 
said, the hardest portion of our labor is 
accomplished, still, our duties are not at an 
end. There yet remains something to be 
done. When the money is contributed, and 
the reugh materials are at hand, for erecting 
an edifice, before the end can be realized—~ 
before our eyes can be greeted with the fair 
proportions of a beautiful strueture—archi- 
tectural science and the skill of the artizan 
must be put in requisition. In erecting that 
intellectual edifice, to which the collective 
minds of an educated people may be com- 
pared, the same rule will hold good. The 
money and rough materials for this object 
are ready. Our school-funds are ample; 
and there is no lack of well-disposed youths 
willing to enter upon the discipline,—to re- 
ceive that instruction, which their parents and 

uardians are anxious to secure for them. 

ut something more is needed. To the 
rude materials, educational science and art 
are to be applied. We need the best 
text-books that can be obtained, for in- 
struction in the various branches of learning. 
We need to concert measures for securin 
the employment of the highest learning ol 
talent in the country in the compilation of 
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school-books. We need also some unfailing 
method for obtaining a supply of skilful 
teachers. If we expect any adequate re- 
turn for our money,—if we desire that the 
time devoted to education shall not be next 
to wasted,—there is urgent need that more 
attention should be given to the subject of 
teachers and text-books than it has ever yet 
received. Mn 

We have placed at the head of this article 
the title of a small work of 150 pages, on 
the “ History of the United States,” “ de- 
= ye for the use of schools.” On the cover 
of the book we are informed that its issues 
have reached the fifleenth thousand ; though 
the title-page, as if in anticipation of that: 
scrupulous regard» to truth and consist- 
my & which pervades the volume, claims 
to only one of the. foelfih thousand. 
This delicately-insinuated proof of its 
merits, however, has not deterred us from 
endeavoring to ascertain its peculiar fitness 
“for the use of schools,” and we intend to 
use moderate freedom in speaking of the 
result of our examination. 

The primum mobile of the book,—that 
on which it depends to make it “ go,” is 
appended as usual. A°dozen or more of the 
— teachers of our city have affixed 

names to as many laudatory certificates 
of its excellence. Correctness of style, 
orderly arrangement, and adaptation to its 
purpose, are of course indispensable qualities 
in a “Manual of History for the Use of 
Schools.” Mr. Belden accordingly certifies 
‘that the work in question is “remarkable for 
a correct style.” Mr. Kennedy asserts that 
itis “an exceeding well-arranged and com- 
pact epitome. Its style is vigorous and 
succinct, embracing, in a felicitous manner, 
fulness and condensation. In short, it is 
incomparably the best manual I eyer saw, 
and is destined to supersede everything,” &c. 
Mr. Reuck has “used Scott’s History in ” 
his “ school for six months,” and the success 
he has “ met with in posting scholars up in 
the dates and events,” has convinced him 
that “ it is the best book of its kind in use, 
and is peculiar! adapted to our common 
schools.” Mr. e says, “I have care- 
fully examined a Manual of History, by 
David B. Scott, and most earnestly commend 
it to my brother teachers, as being, in my 
humble judgment, the very best book of the 
kind that I have ever seen. It is invaluable 
to those who are fitting lads for the Free 
Academy, and also to those who wish a 
—, of historical facts, independent 
of the trash which, in most works, is thrown 
in to make a large work.” Mr. MeNally 
has“ thoroughly examined Mr. Sevtt’s History 
of the United States. It is the very best 
book for our common schools that has ever 
been published.” 

Mr. Scott is not ungrateful for such golden 
opinions. He “embraces the opportunity 

a new edition to express his gratification 
at the reception the Manual of History has 
met with from his fellow-teachers.” He 
has, however, taken their “ humble judg- 
ment of the very best book” cum grano 
salis—with a little allowance. He has 
undertaken to gild refined’ gold. He has 
even ventured afew improvements. “These 
improvemen‘s,” he tells us, “are principally 
in the expansion of some of the more im- 
pow events.” His method of expanding 
mportant events we intend to point out 
hereafter, But we may expect no future 
expansions. The warrant of his fellow- 
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teachers ought to avail him something. Ac- 
cordingly, we are told that the work “ is now 
in a stereotyped form; and there is no like- 
lihood that any important alterations will be 
made in future.” $ 

The “ Manual of History ” originated, we 
are informed in the preface, “ in the writer’s 
desire to obtain a book that should lessen 
the labor of teacher and scholar in the study 
of History.” General history, Mr. Scott? 
“The multiplicity of dates and minute 
events, in the histories in general use,” he 
considers a serious fault, because it had im- 
—_ upon him and his fellow-teachers the 
abor of selection. “It therefore became 
apparent,” he continues, “that it would be 
easier to write a work which should do 
away with this really great labor.” Not a 
doubt of it, Mr. Seott; every page of your 
“ Manual” bears witness that its compilation 
was easy work. But then, easy as it was, the 
author has gained hisend. He has “lessened 
the labor of teacher and scholar.” 

Ours is a Jabor-saving age. The ideal of 
paradise, with many, is a state or condition 
of life exempt from labor. The great man 
is he who is most successful, at whatever 
cost or sacrifice, in abridging labor. So 
senseless has this labor-saving mania become, 
that it seems wholly indifferent to the con- 
stant deterioration of products. Labor is 
viewed as a curse, which is to be = away 
and got rid of, rather than as a hea th-giving 
action of mind and body, seeking to a 
itself by improved methods and perfect su 
stitutes, only that it may be applied with 

ter intensity to higher and worthier ob- 
ee Hence the plea that its contents may 

easily mastered, is deemed a valid excuse 
for making a worthless book. Undoubtedly 
there are valuable processes yet to be dis- 
covered, not only for abridging labor, but 
also for perfecting its results. Much re- 
mains to be done in methodizing the various 
subjects of knowledge, and in adapting them 
to the purposes of education. Every genuine 
worker in these fields, impressed with the 
importance and dignity of his task,—be he 
mechanic, artist, or scholar—we hail as a 
benefactor to his race. But we do insist 
that the merely labor-saving tendency of 
any production whatever shall not be made 
the sole and exclusive test of its merits. 

We are not disposed to deny that an 
epitome of United States history, of the 
size of Mr. Scott’s “ Manual,” was really 
needed. It is desirable that the knowledge 
imparted in our public schools should have 
some degree of completeness and unity, 
however meagre its details; and the time 
that can be well spared in these schools for 
the study of United States history, is pro- 
bably insufficient to take a scholar through 
more than a small portion of any one of the 
abridgments in general use. The exigency, 
therefore, resolves itself into the simple 
problem,—a limited time being given, to what 
manner of synopsis of the facts of United 
States history ean it be most profitably 
applied ? e answer is obvious: to a 
clear and connected outline of prominent 
events, with their dates and localities, in 
catechetieal form. But this would not meet 
the ambitious views of Mr. Seott. He 
aspires to write what he cal!s “ a condensed 
Narrative History of the United States.” 
He would “ avoid the + to a simple 
question and answer-book.” The questions 
in his book, we are told, “ have been placed 
in the body of the page, but do not interrupt 
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the narrative. By omitting the question, ; 
pe be read connectedly ion begioning = 
end.” We are not told what the objection 
is to a simple question and answer book - 
but if it consists of that repugnance which, 
some persons exhibit to a direct answer given 
to a simple question, Mr. S. has certainly 
avoided any occasion for it. Of the thousand 
questions contained in his little work, searce|y 
a dozen are directly answered, and many 
cannot be answered froin the book alone, 

A passing illustration or two, out of the 
many we have noted, must suflice, on the 
present occasion, for this portion of our 
comments. 

Mr. Belden, as we have seen, says “ the 
work is remarkable for a correct style,” by 
a “ correct style” is generally meant one jp 
which appropriate words are correctly used, 
in aceordanee with the rules of grammar. 
What does Mr. Belden think of the cor. 
rectness of such sentences in the “ Manual ” 
as these? “ By what was hostilities inter. 
rupted?” p. 131. “ His - a ed eleven 
thousand men was followed by Washington, 
who came up with chem at Monmouth.” p, 
) eS ington, therefore, determined, 
if possible, to compel them (the British) to 
evacuate.” p. 57. “ His (Perry’s) ship was 
attacked by two of the enemy and completely 
disabled.” p. 110. “ The other party was 
literally mowed down by a. six-pounder, 
loaded to the muzzle, and which was dis. 
cha on ts approach.” 

e will now cite a few passages in which 
ve" greed meaning, if ‘Ouest any, _— 
i guessed at. stion. “What 
: in the year 16067” Answer. “ In 
the year 1606, James L. of England, divided 
that portion of the continent from the 34th 
to the 45th degree of north latitude.” p. 12. 
We have quoted the whole of the answer 
iven to the question. Does it contain any 
intelligible idea? Is this a specimen of 
what Mr. Kennedy ealls “ embracing, in a 
felicitous manner, fulness and condensation !” 
Again: “In the year 1620, the colony was 
lastingly benefited by the arrival of ninety 
respectable young women, who were sold as 
wives to the planters, for one hundred pounds 
of tobacco, at that time worth seventy-five 
dollars.” p. 18. Mr, Scott meant to say 
that these young women were sold for one 
hundred pounds of tobacco each; but who 
would have divined his meaning from any- 
thing in his“ Manual?” Were it not for the 
beggarly cheapness of the article involved in 
the supposition, we should have guessed that 
he meant one hundred pounds of tobaceo for 
the lot. Once more, speaking of the treaty 
of Ghent, our author says: “ By the terms 
of this treaty, all the conquests on both 
sides were restored; but the original cause 
of the war,—the im nt of American 
seamen,—had been done away with by the 
peace of Europe, which made that measure 
unn . On this point the treaty was 
therefore silent.” p. 119. Can any one tell 
what “ measure” Mir. Scott alludes to, that 
was made unn by the peace of 
Europe? We have not been able to find it 
. Mr. Scott appears ineapable of stating cor 
rectly a matter of fact. In his sane © 
describe anything above a simple fact, his 
blunders are ludicrous, For instance, oa 
the discovery of America by Columbus, re 
uestion is—“ What prompted him to te 
discovery?” Answer: “The genius of this 
great man, fired by the accounts of the “ 
of the East,as given by Marco Polo, led 
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to believe that, as the earth was a globe, he 
might discover a passage to the Indies by 
sailing westward.” So it seems that, al- 
th Columbus was aware that the earth 
was a globe, nothing less than his genius 
could Jead him thence to infer that a 

to the Indies might be discovered by oe 
westward ; nay, even his , was uneq 

to the effort, until it had been “fired by the 
aceounts of the wealth of the east.” 

We have seen that Mr. Scott’s inability to 
write intelligible English, disqualifies him for 
conveying to scholars any knowledge of 
United States history. We now intend to 
show that he has no such knowledge to con- 
vey—no acquaintance with the subject upon 
which he has attempted to write. We do 
not complain that he has not treasured up 
every date and event of American history in 
his memory; nor do we reproach him for 
having compiled his book from larger treatises. 
But we sincerely that he has not, by 
study, reflection, and research, fairly master- 
ed any one of the numerous topics of which 
he was called to speak. He has fallen into 
the vulgar error of supposing that a small 
book, treating only of the salient points of 
history, could be well compiled with « very 
small amount of knowledge. Hence, having 
no commanding view of his subject, it was 
impossible for him to see what were, in re- 
ality, its prominent features; his work is 
therefore an incorrect outline. Having no 
thorough knowledge of events, he has 
unable to view their mutual relations; from 
this has arisen incoherence and want of con- 
nexion. He hus conceived of the historian’s 
task as but little above that of the transcrib- 
er’s, and henee the “ Manual” is an exhibition 
of the diserepancies and eontrarieties of con- 
flieting authorities. If we add that, in tran- 
scribing from others, he has indulged the 
same carelessness that marks his style, his 
blunders of time, place, and number, will be 
readily accounted for. Should Mr. Scott 
contemplate making another school-book, we 
advise him, first, to learn to write English ; 
secondly, to obtain some knowledge of his 
subject. " 

In an outline history, consisting mainly of 
facts and events, to fail in a correct statement 
of the facts, and in affixing the proper dates 
and localities to events, is to fail utterly. 
How stands it with Mr. Scott's “ Manual” in 
iculars ? 

At page 6, the scholar is led, by inference, 
to suppose that Columbus made but three 
voyages to America, instead of fuur. After 
speaking of the third, our author says: “ Ig- 
norant of the greatness of the discovery, he 
gave to the new lands he had discovered the 
name of the West Indies, and died.” 

Page 7. “De Leon was siain in a skir- 
mish with the Indians.” He was not slain, but 
was mortally wounded with an arrow, and 
returned to Cuba to die—(See Bancroft’s 
History.) 

Page 8. “ Francis Magellan.” Magel- 
ans name was Ferdinand, not Francis. Ue 
Was a Portuguese, and wrote his name Fer- 


pr The Portuguese for Francis is Fran- 


Permanent settlement in Canada, and called 
it Port Royal.” De Monts made the first 

settlement in America, but 
it was not in Canada. Port Royal is in 





twenty negroes were brought by a Dutch 
vessel to Jamestown, and sold as slaves. 
This was the beginning of negro slavery in 
the United States.” Were the American co- 
lonies called the United States in 1620? 
Page 22. “They [the Puritans] had in- 
tended to settle on the banks of the Hudson; 
but their captain, bribed, as is supposed, by the 
Dutch, who had a trading-post at the mouth 
of the Hudson, carried them further north.” 





Ought an idle tale like this, that the cap- 
tain of the Mayflower was bribed by the | 
Dutch to land the Puritans further north than | 
the Hudson,-—a tale, too, for which there is | 
not the slightest foundation in contemporary | 
documents,—to be re to youth as a, 
supposable part of United States history ? 

Page 31. “The history of New Hamp-_ 
shire is, toa great extent, embraced in that 
of Massachusetts, sinee they were both under 
the same governor up to the time of the Revo- 
lution.” How could a man, with his eyes 
open, make such a blunder as this? Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire were separated 
for the last time in 1741. From that period 
to the Revolution, New Hampshire had two 
governors of its own. Their names were Ben- 
ning Wentworth and John Wentworth. 

Page 31. “Connecticut was settled in 
1635.” In a table of the “Settlement of 
the different States,” at p. 148 of the “ Manu- 
al,” the settlement of Connecticut is set down 
at 1633. Which of the two does the author 
consider the correct date? 

Page 36. “New Jersey was first settled 
at Elizabethtown, in 1664.” The Recapitula- 
tion at the end of the chapter says the same ; 
but the table, to which we have alluded 
above (p. 148), gives the settlement of New 
Jersey at Bergen, in 1624. Mr. Seott is 
right once in three times. 

38. “The three lower counties [of 
Pennsylvania] separated in 1703, and after- 
wards became the Colony of Delaware.” 
They separated in 1691, and had a separate 
deputy-governor over them. In 1703, the 
two colonies agreed to the separation, and 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania was conven- 
ed apart. Mr. Scott says the same in the 
history of Delaware. 

Page 39. “ Delaware was originally set- 
tled by a colony of Swedes, in 1643.” Dela- 
ware was settled by the Swedes, in 1638, 
and Mr. Scott says the same in his table, p. 
148. In 1643, the Swedes made another 
settlement on the east side of the Delaware 
River, in New Jersey. A reliable historian, 
indeed ! 

Page 39. “In 1718 William Penn died, 
and his rights, falling to his heirs, were finally 
bought by the United States, after the revolu- 
tion, for half a million of dollars.” “ Bought 
by the United States!” Really, this is nearly 
equal to the introduction of slavery into the 
United States, in 1620! 

Page 40. “Emigration set towards the 
south, which led to the settlement of South 
Carolina, on the Ashley river, in the year 
1670. Ten years after, a new town was 
founded at the janction of the Cooper and 
Ashley rivers, and named Charleston.” This, 
of course, would make the date of the settle- 
ment of Charleston 1680. And yet Mr. 
Scott, in his table (p. 148), gives the settle- 
ment of South Carolina, at Charleston, in 
1670! The truth is, the first settlement on 
the Ashley river was called Old Charleston ; 
and by omitting any notice of this fact, Mr. 
Scott has made his statements a labyrinth of 





confusion, | 


I 
Page 54. “In the same year (1766) a bill 
was passed by parliament, imposing a tax on 
per, glass, painters’ colors, and tea.” The 
ill was introduced into parliament in 1766, 
by Mr. Townsend, but did not pass until 
1767. This error is repeated in the recapitu- 
lation. 

Page 54. “A detachment of one thou- 
sand troops was sent, under Colonel Prescott, 
to throw up an intrenchment on Bunker's 
Hill.” Nothing is said of any addition to 
this number of one thousand American 
troops ; and yet the table of “ Principal Bat- 
tles,” p. 144, gives the force engaged on the 
American side as fifteen hundred! The 
two regiments that came up under Stark, 
just previous to the action, are nowhere men- 
tioned. 

Page 55. “A body of three thousand 
British, commanded by Lord Howe, was sent 
to dislodge the Americans.” Immediately 
afterwards we are told—* Fresh troops arriv- 
ing under General Clinton, the British made 
a third attack.” Yet the table of “ Battles,” 
p. 144, makes the British foree engaged only 
three thousand in all! If Mr. Scott had 
taken the simple precaution to ascertain whe- 
ther his “condensed narratives” would go to- 
gether—whether the parts were consistent 
with each other, or consistent with his exhi- 
bition of the whole, he might have avoided 
many blunders. Clinton went over from 
Boston to assist General Howe, but he 
carried no fresh troops with him.—(See Hil- 
dreth.) 

There is another dlunder here, in connex- 
ion with the name of Lord Howe, which de- 
serves notice. Mr. Scott has written his 
history in ignorance that more than one Bri- 
tish officer of the name of Howe took a part 
in the war of the revolution. He seems to 
have supposed that Admiral Lord Howe, 
commander of the British naval forces, and 
General Sir William Howe, commander-in- 
chief of the British army in America, were 
one and the same person. In speaking of 
the acts of General Howe, he sometimes, as 
in the present instance, calls him Lord Howe, 
sometimes General Howe, and again Sir 
William Howe, without betraying a suspi- 
cion on his part that these are not the appro- 
priate titles of the same individual. So im- 
portant a fact as the rank of General Howe, 
as commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, is also entirely omitted in Mr. Seott’s 
“Narrative History.” Could he have omitted 
anything more important to a correct under- 
standing of the outlines of the revolutionary 
war ? 

Page 60. “The loss of the Americans 
{in the battle of Long Island] was ‘hirty- 
three hundred, while that of the British was 
but four hundred.” In an official despatch 
to Congress, written immediately after the 
battle, Washington states that the American 
loss, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, was 
about one thousand. It is true, later accounts 
say that the American loss was never accu- 
rately ascertained. Mr. Scott has given it as 
estimated by the English at the time; but 
that it was absurdly exaggerated by them is 
self-evident. The whole American force en- 

was but five thousand! Really, Mr, 
Ki die, have you examined the book which 
you have pronounced so “ admirably adapted 
for the purpose for which it was designed, as 
a manual for the use of classes?” 

Page 63. “In April (1777), Gen. Tryon, 
with a body of two thousand troops, landed, 
and feabease | Fairfield and Norwalk; but pro- 
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ceeding to Danbury, he was attacked by the 
militia, and driven back to his shipping, with 
the loss of three hundred men.” Mr. Scott 
has not thought proper to mention so unim- 
portant a circumstance as the name of the 
state in which these transactions took place. 
But we guess he means Connecticut ; and if 
80, this version of Tryon’s first expedition 
will probably be new to Connecticut coors 
Neither Fairfield nor Norwalk was burned 
until two years after the time above-mention- 
ed, although something was burned at Dan- 
bury, which Mr. Scott has omitted to notice. 
In order, however, to show from what mate- 
rials our author has concocted this story, and 
how skilfully he has used them, it may be 
well to state the facts as they occurred. “In 
April (1777), General Tryon, with a body 
of two thousand troops, was despatched 
against Danbury, in Connecticut, where lar 

stores of provisions were collected for the 
American army. He landed at Campo Point, 
between Fairfield and Norwalk ; and, proceed- 
ing thence to Danbury, set fire to the maga- 
zines containing the stores, which were de- 
stoyed, with their contents. During his 

retreat, he was attacked by the militia,” &c. 
On page 76 of the “Manual,” we have an 
account of Tryon’s second expedition (in 
1779), at which time it is correctly stated 
that Fairfield and Norwalk were burnt. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott, therefore, these unfor- 
tunate towns were twice destroyed by fire 
during the war of the revolution. Is this a 
specimen of what he means in his preface, by 
“the expansion of some of the more import- 
ant events?” and is such an expansion, Mr. 
Reuck, likely to be of great utility in “ got 
ing scholars up in the Gates and events ? 

"p e 74. Speaking of the battle of Briar 
Creek, in 1 (March 3, 1779), the “ Ma- 
nual” says: “ General Ash was sent against 
them [the British] with two thousand men.” 
This was the American force with which the 
battle was fought; and we are told (p. 75) 
that “ the American army was almost destroy- 
ed.” Butin the table of “ Principal Battles,” 
the total loss of the Americans in the battle 
of Briar Creek is put at nine hundred! So 
this “ almost” turns out to be less than half. 
Mr. Scott has evidently taken the number of 
men sent under General Ash from one source, 
and the American loss in the battle from an- 
other, without observing that the two, when 
united, rendered the term “almost,” in speak- 
ing of the loss, inapplicable. The actual num- 
ber sent under General Ash was but fourteen 
hundred. If nine hundred of these were 
lost in the batle, it may, with some truth, 
be said that “the American army was almost 
destroyed.” 

Page 80. “ Colonel Sumter taking the field, 
on the 6th of Angust attacked three hundred 
of the enemy at Hanging Rock, nine of whom 
only escaped.” But, in the table of “ Bat- 
tles” (p. 145), it appears that Sumter attacked 
six hundred, of whom three hundred and ten 
escaped! Sumter’s party, as given in the 
table, numbered eight hundred. We have 
seen no other estimate higher than six hun- 


Page 85. “The British lost [at the battle 
of Cowpens] one hundred in killed, five hun- 
dred were made prisoners, Morgan’s loss 
was less than eighty.” In the table of “ Bat- 
tles,” p. 145, the British loss is put down at 
six handred and thirty, the American loss at 
eighty. The exact American loss was twelve 
killed, sixty wounded; total, seventy-two. 
Mr. Scott may possibly plead, in extenuation 
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of some of the diserepancies between his 
text and his tables, that he has dealt in round 
numbers, because they are easily remem- 
bered. Possibly this may be some excuse, 
when urged in relation to the portions of his 
work intended to be committed to memory. 
But what can justify the construction of sta- 
tistical tables, intended only for reference, on 
the plan of round numbers? The truth is, 
Mr. Seott and some of his eulogists cherish 
a sort of contempt for “dates and minute 
events,” and have even tried to persuade 
themselves that such small matters are 
merély “trash, thrown in to make a large 
book.” 

Page 92. “Give the dates of the different 
posts evacuated by the British.” Answer: 
“In accordance with this definitive settlement, 
the British army evacuated New York on 
the 25th of November, and Charleston in 
December ; Savannah had already been given 
up in July.” So, it seems, that to “ give the 
date of a post” is merely to mention the 
month or the day of the month ; the year is 
of no consequence. 

Page 98. “ Decatur entered the harbor of 
Tripoli in a small schooner, boarded the fri- 
gate [Philadelphia], and killing several of 
the Tripolitan crew, threw the rest into the 
sea.” The frigate Philadelphia had on board 
seven hundred. Tripolitans ; Decatur had 
with him in the “ smal] schooner” seventy-six 
men; after boarding the frigate, Decatur and 
his crew killed twenty of the enemy; there 
still remained six hundred and eighty men to 
be thrown into the sea by less than seventy- 
six! Ahard story,to be sure. Decatur and 
his men got possession of all the arms on 
board the frigate, and then drove the enemy 
into the sea. 

Page 107. ‘On the 5th ef May [at the 
seige of Fort Meigs], General Clay arrived 
with twelve hund Kentuckians, and im- 
mediately attacked and defeated the British.” 
The “Table of Battles,” p. 146, makes the 
date of the battle May Ist, four days before 
Clay arrived. The truth is, the British com- 
menced the siege May Ist, General Harrison 
being in command of the fort. On the 5th, 
Clay arrived and attacked the besiegers. 

Page 111. “On the 11th of November, a 
body of troops, under General Brown, landed 
at Williamsburg.” The “ Table of Battles,” 
p. 146, says the Battle of Williamsburg was 
fought under General Boyd. The table is 
correct. 

Page 115. “General Izard had left Gen. 
Macomb at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, 
with searee two thousand men.” With this 
foree we are left to presume that Macomb 
fought the battle of Plattsburg. But the 
“Table of Battles” tells us he had with him 
at that battle twenty-five hundred men! 
Hildreth says Izard left Macomb with about 
three thousand men, and to these were added 
emery three thousand more from New York 
and Vermont! 

Page 116. “Landing at North Point, four- 
teen miles below the city, he [General Ross] 
was here met by General Stricker, at the 
head of thirty-five hundred militia, who dis- 
puted his progress for an hour and a half, but 
was at last compelled to retire. In the battle 
General Ross was slain.” The “Table of 
Battles,” p. 146, also makes General Ross 
the commander at the battle of North Point. 
The true statement of the facts is this: Gen. 
Ross was slain ie in the morning, in a 
slight skirmish, in which only two or three 
hundred men were engaged. The command 
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then devolved on Colonel Brooke, who cop. 
tinued to move forward. About 4 p. m, of 
the same day, the battle of North Point com. 
menced, and Jasted an hour and a half. 

Page 117. “In the month of December 
a British fleet, with an army of ten thousand 
men on board, advanced towards New Or. 
leans through Lakes Borgne and Pontchar. 
train.” he British advanced by Lake 

Had — advanced by Lake Pont. 
ehartrain, the result might have been very 
different.—(See Hildreth.) 

Page 118. “General Packenham fell mor. 
tally wounded.” General Packenham was 
killed on the spot. On page 8, Mr. Scott 
says “ Montezuma was slain in a tumult.” 
Montezuma was wounded while in the hands 
of Cortez; but, seorning to survive his hp. 
miliation, he refused to take nourishment, and 
thus died of starvation. 

Page 120. “Decatur was therefore sent, 
on 1815, to the Mediterranean. He there 
took two Algerine frigates and six hundred 
prisoners ; killed the admiral, and compelled 
the Dey of Algiers to release the American 
prisoners, and sign a humiliating treaty of 
peace. Tunis and Tripoli were humbled in 
the same manner.” Here is another of Mr. 
Scott’s luminous sentences. As the youths 
in our public schools ean derive from it no 
correct historical information, perhaps it had 
better be used as a beacon, to warn them 
against the habit of obseure and careless 
writing. Was it in the Mediterranean that 
Decatur compelled the Dey of Algiers to re- 
lease the American prisoners? “Tunis and 
Tripoli were humbled in the same manner.” 

pray, how was that? By killing and 
taking them of course. 

Page 122. * December 28th [1838, in 
Florida}, Major Dade, while marching with a 
body of men to join General Clinch, was 
slain with all his corps.” And yet it is pretty 
well known, Mr. Seott, that Ransom Clarke, 
one of this corps, lived to work his way 
through the woods, and give an account of 
the particulars of the massacre, as well as 
afterwards to visit the city of New York. 

Pages 125, 126. “ Taylor immediately 
marched against the’enemy, and met them at 
Palo Alto on the 8th of May.” “The next 
day, the 9th, the Mexicans made a stand at 

de Ja Palma.” The table of the 
“Principal Battles of the Mexican War,” p. 
147, gives the battle of Palo Alto on the 7th 
of May, and that of Resaca de la Palma on the 
8th. Which are the correct dates, Mr. 
Scott? : 

Page 125. “The loss of the Americans 
in the battle of Palo Alto was nine killed and 
forty wounded. The Mexican loss was about 
five hundred.” The table of “ Principal Bat- 
tles,” p. 147, makes the American loss forty- 
four, and the Mexican one hundred ! Do you 
really think this work “worthy of eneral 
introduction into all our eommon schools, 
Mr. Hazeltine ? 

Page 128. “ His [Gen. Ta ead troops 
{at Buena Vista] numbered four thousan 
seven hundred.” The table, p. 147, says the 
force engaged was four thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty—fifty more, it seems, than the 
General’s army contained. 

Page 131. “ General Worth, after a bloody 
battle [in storming Molino del Rey and Cass 
Mata], lost six hundred of his division.” The 
table of “ Principal Battles,” p. 147, says he 
lost seven hundred and eighty-nine! 

144. In the table of the “ Princip 
Battles of the Revolution,” the battle © 
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is included, in which ——— — 
fieans were under Genera 
‘ put not a word said of this battle 


Page 146. The table states that one thou- 
sand Americans were en in the attack 
on Queenstown Heights, but that the number 
of American killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
was nineteen hundred ! : 

But we are weary of detailing blunders. 
In a hast sal of the “ Manua! of His- 
tory,” it is ely that by far the larger num- 
ber of its inaccuracies have escaped our at- 
tention; and of those we have noticed, only 
a part have been pointed out in this article. 
Sufficient, however, we think, has been done 
to show that its author is radically deficient 
both in words and ideas; that he cannot 
write intelligible English, and that he knows 
nothing of the subject on which he has at- 
tempted to write; and hence that his book is 
worthless for the purposes for which it was 
designed. Nay, it is worse than worthless; 
it is really aibboan, Its misteachings 
are worse than ignorance. It falsifies history. 
It omits some of the most important facts, 
and it states for fact that which never hap- 
pened. Where it is not positively incorrect, 
it betrays the scholar into wrong inferences. 
It deludes him into the supposition that he is 
gaining knowledge, while he is merely stor- 
ing his memory with unmeaning words and 
ewpty phrases. It deceives him in the names 
of historical personages. It betrays all who 
rely upon it for the locality of places, the 
date of events, or the numbers slain or lost 
in battle. Incompetent as the author has 
shown himself to the task of digesting the 
events of our history into a form suited to 
the wants of youth in the publie schools, he 
still might have done something, and his 

work would not have been, as it is, a positive 
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We enter no complaint against such atribunal, | porcelain exhibited by Copeland, but we have 
“per se.” Ina large community, there are} also drawings of Power’s Proserpine, Kiss’s 
many public interests to be watched over for Amazon, Thorwalsden’s Ganymede, and a 
which there is no provision by statute. Good | number of articles of ornamented furniture. 
men, knowing this, cannot avoid associating The letter-press contains a history of the 
themselves together for certain objects— exhibition to the present time, with illustra- 
political, religious, or educational. Jn most! tive matter, drawn from the records of the 
cases, perhaps, their ends are laudable. Let | Industrial Exhibitions in Europe, and an ac- 
them look to it that their measures are also | count of various articles on exhibition. The 
good. As no necessity for organization, no | wood-euts are well executed, and the typo- 
service that a political party can perform, can graphical execution of the work is excel- 
justify it in nominating bad men for public lent. 
eae bos 4 ara “y vee ose Oficial Catalogue of the Exhibition of the 
; a a ey? See Oo Industry of All Nations. (G. P. Putnam & 
men, in forcing bad text-books upon OUT) Cy )_ A closely printed 12mo. of 192 pages, 
public pot oy not oe, aya | compact and convenient for the hand, and 
peed f the verat AWN ote te ‘V: S ti A! not Loo closely printed for the eye. It con- 
sey unthinaigyaseh nel pies re pv ape tains a brief description of the articles ex- 
a ee “Yom or on mat pa | hibited, with the names of their contributors, 
. % , , + ~ » H orp $ 23 
the best teachers and. the best books thai) “t7anged in sestionsco:responding with those 
money will command, or that talent can pro- | 3 oni . 
duce. The North American Review for July has, 
= among other political and social discus- 
GAVAZZI'S LECTURES.* sions, an original article, evidently from the 
THE numerous auditors of the Italian lec-| pen of an observant traveller, on some of 
turer, Gavazzi, will welcome this collection| the mutual relations of France, England, 
of his speeches, with the biography which | and America, in which the affairs of the Con- 
accompanies them. ‘The speaker’s career has | tinent are subjected to an examination, quite 
been adventurous as well as active from its | independent of the usual English point of 
commencement. However opinions may | view from which they are generally regard- 


differ as to his claims to be regarded as ajed. Louis Napoleon is very favorably con- 











great orator, all must agree in applauding his | templated, the historical fact of his inis- 
energy and bravery. He is certainly one of | tration being accepted with rather more 
the most marked men of the century. | unetion than seems necessary—while the 


These addresses are occupied almost exclu- | writer makes something of a new point in a 

sively with denunciations against the Papacy | plying the non-interference doctrines of Wash- 
and Roman Catholie system. One, on Pius | ington and our own government to England 
IX., deals more with the exciting scenes in| as well as to the Continent, in spite of the 
which the speaker bore a part, and seemed so | fraternizing discourses of Secretary Walker, 
superior to the rest, when we heard it, as to and others. A paper on “ Modern Saints, 
make us regret that the Padre had not, in his | Catholic and Heretic,” is worth reading, for its 


nuisance, had he been a correct transeriber ; | Other discourses, drawn more Jargely on his | fair presentation of two such opposite con- 


but his habits were too careless even for that. 
We wish it to be understood that we have 


personal political experience. Gavazzi’s tes- | temporaries, in their points of agreement, as. 
timony as to the present condition of the | the Roman Mrs. Seton and the Protestant 


no quarrel, personally, with Mr. Scott. We| Church of Rome in her own city is, how-|Mary Ware. The review of Conybeare’s 


even think him exeusable—knowing, as he 
must, in his eapacity of teacher, the indiffer- 


ever, a valuable contribution to the litera-| Life and Epistles of St. Paul is a neat and 
ture of the controversy which has so long | discriminating essay on the character and po- 


ent character of the mass of school-books—— | been, and so long will be, waged between sition of the Apostle, whom it is something 
we think him exeusable for imagining that | Protestant and Roman Catholic. It is true | of a novelty to study, in his simply personal 
he could make a book no worse, of its kind,| that it is the testimony of a seceder, but it | and historical relations. “Thackeray, as a 
than many others from which he was daily | must be remembered that if abuses exist, it is Novelist,” is from the pen of an appreciator, 
teaching his elasses. And it is quite proba-| only from seceders that much of our know- | a kindly, genial seholar’s view of its subject. 
ble he has not fallen below his own standard | ledge respecting them can be derived. Those | The passage quoted from Fielding may be 


of excellence. The complacency displayed who remain in any religious system, content- 


/commended to the study of those who igno- 


in his preface proves that in his own opinion, | ed with it as it is, are not likely to volunta- | rantly censured the lecturer for introducing 
at leash bi he catilaly has not. He evidently rily let the world know of its weak points. | such a loose fellow to his audience of ladies 


thinks himself quite “ up to the times,” if not gr areas aemewens 


a little beyond the mar 


_ ,and gentlemen. Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, 
LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. Sparks’s Correspondence of the Revolution, 


This is the worst aspect of the case. Jt|'Tue Tilustrated Record of the Indusiry of the Writings of Professor Edwards, are the 
would be no difficult matter to purge our| Al/ Nations. Nos, 1 and2. (G. P. Putnam | Temaining American topics. 
schools of so paltry a production as this | & Co.)—This publication will consist of | Ranke’s Civil Wars and Monarchy in 
“Manual of History,” were it not that there | twenty-six weekly numbers, and will form, France (Harper & Brothers) is characterized 


are we Poe text-books used in them, on 


other su 


when completed, an illustrated catalogue of | by all the well known ability and skill in his- 


ects, that are seareely its superiors. | the Crystal Palace Exhibition. The num- torical composition, for which the learned 


But do the books keep each other in counte- | bers issued give satisfactory evidence that professor is distinguished. The present 


nance? Is there an offensive and defensive 


the execution of this work will be equal to volume relates the stirring history of the six- 


league between them? Between their au-| the high expectations raised respecting it. teenth and seventeenth centuries, and may be 
thors undoubtedly there is. It is no secret | They contain a section of the present build- | regarded as, in brief, a history of France dur- 

t there exists a league or combination of | ing, with copies of the plans presented by ing that period. Such names as those of 
persons in our city, who have it in their| Sir Joseph Paxton, Messrs. Bogardus and | Catherine de Medici, her sons, the Guises, the 
power—a power which they frequently exer- | Hopkins, and the late A. J. Downing, all in- great Henri Quatre, Richelieu, and the like, 


cise—to make any sehool-book they favor | ferior to that of the actual building. 


}are now, as ever, calculated to excite the 


popalar, and cause it to be used in the pub-| The other illustrations of the numbers deepest emotion in every class of readers; in 
le schools, Perhaps we ought not to com- | are of articles on exhibition. The greater the hands of Ranke the eventful occurrences 
plain of this. In the absence of any compe-| part of these are taken from the statuary of that period lose none of their interest and 


tent authority to seleet books for the schools, 








‘ , ®s Lectures in New York. Reported in | importance, as belonging, not only to French, 
and in the o need there is of such an | 7G. Leland, Phovorranier. isa the Life of ' but also to universal history. Thisis the eon- 
— somewhere, it ought not to surprise | together mith Report his Addresses in “Italian, . t2 his 'elusion of the chapter devoted to that awful 

* U self-constituted tribunals are erected. | {ey"7men, JG ncm ork: translated aad revised by | massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day : “ Charles 
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IX., about eight days after the massacre, 
caused his brother-in-law, Henry, to be sum- 


moned to him in the night. He found him, 
as he had sprung from his bed, filled with 
dread at a wild tumult of confused voices, 
which es ae him from sleeping. Henry 
himself imagined he heard these sounds; they 
appeared lik e distant shrieks and howlings, 
mingled with the undistinguishable raging of a 
furious multitude, and with groans and curses, 
as on the day of the massacre. Messengers 
were sent into the city to ascertain whether 
any new tumult had broken out, but the 
answer returned was, that all was quiet in the 
city, and that the commotion was in the air. | 
Henry could never recall this incident without 
a horror that made his hair stand on end.” 


Old Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler | 
comes to us, in a new edition, in binding of 
virgin green, delicate as the freshest May | 
leaf, symbolical of the perennial freshness | 
of heart and purity of feeling of the genuine | 
old poetizing moralist. It is the one un- 
doubted accepted English idyll—a piscatory 
eclogue, with fish for machinery, and the 
mastery of a trout or salmon the great cata- 
strophe of the plot. Walton’s friendship for 
poets and divines has cast the halo of their 
reputation over him: he is the very model 
and ideal of a friend, kindly oblivious of de- 
fects, sensitive to every budding virtue. This 
is the charm of the angler, an intense, meek, 
modest, quiet receptivity of goodness. Hence, 
while fishermen shelter their ways and doin 
under the shadow of his name, everybody 
—boys and virgins—accepts his honesty of 
heart in the chosen receptacles of the Eng- 
lish classics. This edition—the latest—is 








sant story of village lite in Sweden, the plot 
turning, as suggested in the title, on an 
across-the-street acquaintanceship, commene- 
ing with the flitting of « well-shaped shadow 
across a drawn window curtain, and closing, 
after a number of crosses and mishaps, in a 
merry wedding. Miss Carlen is sprightly 
and animated in style, and without drawing 
very strongly either on her readers’ smiles or 
tears, carries them along pleasantly and satis- 
factorily, from the beginning to the end of 
her books. The present, like all the volumes 
of the series to which it belongs, is well 
illustrated with wood-euts, by English art- 
ists, 

The Way of Peace, by Henry A. Rowland. 
(M. W. Dodd.)—A well-written, brief treat- 
ise on the means by which a religious life is 
to be attained and persevered in, and by 
which self-deception on the all-important 
matter of individual spiritual condition may 
be avoided. It is well fitted to please those 
habituated to devotional reading, and to arrest 
the attention of those who are not. 


A new edition, the third, of Mr. Charles 
Lanman’s Essays for Summer Hours, has 
been published by M. W. Dodd. It is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Noble, the author of the recent 
warm-hearted Life of the artist Cole. 


POETRY. 


LYRICS. 
SLEEP no more, my true and tender, 
Sleep, oh, sleep no more! 
Why art thou not awake to render 
Solace needed never quite so much before ? 
I need thee, yet I will not wake thee, 
Methinks my very need should shake thee, 








worthy of the subject both ways: it is an} 
elegantly illustrated library book, and it is a | 


Startling thee from out thy slumber, 
Ready while my griefs I number, 


critical, independent fishing book, with vrigin- On them all thy own exhaustless love to 


al spicy notes from the authoritative pen of 
“ Ephemera,” for fifteen years the angler’ 
“ guide, philosopher and friend,” in the sport- 
ing pages of “ Bell’s Life.” The volume is 
published in London, by Messrs. Ingram, 
Cooke & Co., and is for sale in this city, 
wholesale and retail, by Messrs. Bangs & 
Brother, in Park Row. 


Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philoso- 
phers, translated, by C. D. Yonge, for Behn’s 
Classical Library, is a proof of the disposi- 
tion of the publisher to go out of the line of the 
ordinary school and “cram” books in his pub- 
lishing enterprises. This isa book of curious 
anecdote and speculation, which will well 
repay that omnivorous personage, the “ gene- 
ral reader.” The chapter on Diogenes might 
be cut up, for instance, into a dozen Poor 
Richard’s Almanacs, and furnish, as the name 
of the great Cynie now does in London, 
and lately did in New York, volumes of 
“Punches.” Apart from the study of philo- 
sophy, the endless flux and refluxes of things, 
the book is interesting in every page as a 
study of ancient manners, from the bustlihg 
period of the Roman Emperors, 

The Standard Library of Mr. Bohn now 
includes Delolme’s well-known treatise on 
the Constiiution of England, with life and 
notes by John Maegregor, marking the poli- 
tical changes since the time of the writer, a 
citizen of Geneva, who first published this 
work in French, in Holland,in 1770. Bangs 
& Brother are the American publishers of 
this and the previous work. 


Marie Louise : or, the Opposite Neighbors, 
by Emilie Carlen. (London: legen, Cask 


S| 


pour— 
Sleep, oh, sleep no more! 
I have friends,—I saw them lately— 
Sleep, oh, sleep no more! 
With a mien more proud and stately 
Than in any brighter, happier days I wore; 
I was cold, I knew them colder, 
They were bold, but I was bolder; 
I knew, ah, well I knew how slender 
Was the love they all could render,— 
Then with mighty strokes away my heart did 
soar 
To thee, oh, sleep no more! 
Then I fled into the even, 
Sleep, oh, sleep no more! 
In the darkening air of heaven 
Thousand cloudlets winnowed from its golden 
store 
Floated, that the angels surely 
Loved them, I ean say securely, 
But from out the skyey palace 
Never came a ery of solace,— 
Then to thee, to have thee all my grief 
deplore 
Came I,—sleep ro more! 





Berna hither the lilies, let me eatch the fra- 
grance,— 


Open now my window, when that purest 
twilight 

Comes over the distance,—leave me now my 
leisure, 

For the day dies sadly, too sadly for my 
peace. 


I loved him, I loved him ;—forth my heart 
went trusting, 

Pouring out its rivers, freely, gladly gushing, 

I proved him, I proved him ;—now my trust 
comes backward 

Piercing like a sword-blade, grief’s poison on 
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Sweet lilies, God made you,—whither goes jn 
All na pe all beauty, all the pure sou! of 
Thou hE twilight, whither dost 


thou beckon? 

Oh, to what dear heaven dost woo thou, now 
my heart? / 

And = I lose faith, then? Love is on the 
ilies, 

Love flies through the twilight, weary, dying 
never ; . 

The love that God gave me, flowing as He 
wills it, 

Wastes not through the ages, eternal as [js 
own! S 





THE MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
vi. 
MUSZUS AFFORDS HIS PUPIL A GLIMPSE INTO 
THE WORLD OF THOUGRT. 


Muszvs had long possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the intimate friendship of Pereival, 
whom he admired for the versatility, cow. 
pass, and scope of mind which rendered him 
so remarkable as a man, and had tended, 
without doubt, to lead to the success of 
those enterprises which, through a long 
series of years, had built up for him a for. 
tune, now exceeding the requirements of 
comfort. 

Percival resided in one of the most eligible 
positions of the commercial emporium, a 
city which is fast rising up into the grandeur 
which distinguishes those of the highest 
European class, and whose fleets of vessels 
are continually seen arriving and departing, 
freighted with the riches of other lands, and 
with the products of our own industry and 
the plenitude of our soil. He received us 
with the courtesy which betokens old and 
long-acknowledged friendship, and bade us, 
in heartfelt terms, a welcome to the hospi- 
talities of his mansion, and a sojourn amidst 
the bewildering exeitements of metropolitan 
life. The graces and blandness of his man- 
ner led me at once into an appreciation of 
that gentleness of character, which imparts 
to easual, or incidental friendship, all its 
attractiveness ; while, at the same time, the 
searching eye, and profound, thougiitful 
mien, expressed, in their wordless language, 
the workings of a deep soul within. The 
vortex of life had been his scene of action; 
and, knowing this, I was enabled to account 
for the fact that, although he displayed, in 
the course of his conversation, the most 
extensive range of thought, in its outward 
application to men and things, great dis- 
cursiveness as to his knowledge of passing 
events, acuteness, and penetration in the 
details of personality of character ; yet, with 
all this, he showed no fondness for abstrac- 
tion, or the desire of measuring practical 
knowledge by any ideal standard. 

It was this quality to which Museus gave 
the term of the historical faculty: a quality 
which enables men to follow events in their 
consecutive order, connecting them by the 
law of association, and aided, at the same 
time, by that susceptibility of imagination 
which reccives and retains all the outward 
cireumstances of life, to encirele themselves 
by, and hold at command, the great panorama 
of corporeal existence. In Percival, those 
talents were prominent whieh are usually 
termed keenness and sagacity ; qualifications 
which belong to every mental tactician; and, 
in their application to commercial pursuits 
such as those in which he was so deeply 
immersed, often pave the way to what shou! 
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euniary greatness, In arriving 
plishment of this aim, however, 
not seem to strain after the 
peared 


Percival did 


life for its own sake, but ap 
ee led on, instinctively, from the 
elementary pri les of commerce, until he 
found himself so versed in all the details of 
the vast volume of transpiring events, so 
absorbed in the calculations of trade and 
the arithmetic’of finaree, that his mind at 
jast settled down there as in its uliar 
provinee ; and, althou the tokens of wealth 
were gathered around him in profusion, con- 
tributed by the hands of art and ingenuity, 
which he fondly patronized, yet they seemed 
to be more the result of a favorite mental 
propensity than that of a lurking desire for 
the extravagances of mere conventional 
show. Museus held him up to my view as 
a most brilliant specimen of the historical 
and imaginative mind. In our interviews he 
deseribed to us the vastness of the seale of 
his pursuits,—not from any ostentatious mo- 
tive, but rather under the impulse of attract- 
ing others to those topies in which he himself 
was engrossed. And, on such occasions, 
when natural eloquence animates description, 
details of the most trite cireumstances be- 
come invested with all the glow of interest, 
showing that there is no portion in life to 
which there is not some peculiar genius 
found to adapt itself. 

He told us of his merchantmen that floated 
on both oceans, and could furnish the most 
complete mechanical definitions in all the 
particulars of their construction and archi- 
tecture, the properties of buoyancy and soli- 
dity in the frame-work, and those studied 
proportions ef curve that add stability to 
swiftness. The characters and capacities of 
the officers who governed them, were known 
to him, and portrayed to us in terms of con- 
fidence and esteem. His geographical know- 
ledge was ample ; and in his descriptions of 
the ports to which his vessels sailed, he held 
out before us a most correctly-drawn histori- 
eal picture of the world and its races. He 
indulged anon in representations of ocean 
life, but chiefly in seenery of waves and sky, 
distant shores and tempests, omitting all 
abstract reflection on practical allusions. He 
could pass from Chili to Japan, and enter- 
tain his auditors with the most interesting 
deseriptions of tropical life, without seemin 
aware of the rare faculty he was master of 
in being able to range at will from one ex- 
tremity of the globe to another. 

_ This ubiquity of the mind appeared at 
times to have the power of embracing two 
themes simultaneously; and so discursive 
were the subjects of Percival’s conversation, 
that I imagined he held several opposite 
thoughts at one time; but, as Museeus taught 
me, 1 learned that this apparently dualistic 
state is nothing more than the electrical 
celerity of ideas. Much of his wealth was 
lavested in various works of popular enter- 
prise, and he gave the most sanguine color- 
lng to every scheme in which he thus 
embarked; founding his reliance upon the 
experiences of commercial life, and building 
his ealeulating ho upon the infallible 
destiny of our people. - 

He seemed to have a perfect local know- 
lege of all towns and villages and portions 
of country which, in the remotest manner, 
fell within the circle of his financial interests : 
and he could enumerate men’s names to an 
extent exceeding all the ordinary natural 
powers, unaided by mnemonics. This 





powerful historic faculty had, in youth, ren- 
dered him familiar with all recorded events; 
but the avocations of life seemed to throw 
all those in the back-ground, and were 
recurred to only in hours of reereation. 

His whole correspondence passed through 
his own revision, as the policy which go- 
verned his large estate emanated from himself, 
at received its impulse from one moving 
soul. 

All these complicated interests—interests 
which had accumulated through a long series 
of years, with speculation ramifying into 
speculation, and repeated success expanding 








poleonic order of mental creations,” I ob- 
served ; “and do not men of unlimited action 
and grasp, such as Percival, act less from 
ambition than the sole instinct of pursuing 
a purely intellectual bias, with which they are 
so largely gifted ?” n 

“* That,” replied Muszus, “ remains one 
of the standing enigmas of human character. 
Much injustice has been done to all heroes 


of the Napoleonic stamp, both military and 


with a world of thought in the living his- | 


tory and the tangibilities of life, in the 
thousand apparitions of human character; 
but, more than all this, in the construction 
and carrying out of new commercial plans, 
and in holding together the best structure 
which he himself had built, 

Although no active politician, yet the 
largeness of his mind, and devotion to the 

ood of his country, Jed him to participate 
in all the movements of national legislation. 
He knew, studied, and descanted upon the 
characters of men whose wisdom governed 
the nation; and his sagacious insight into 
the secondary causes of human action, led 
him to regard with caution and doubt all the 
struggles of ambition, so evident in the 
maneuvres of merely political statesmen. 
He had lived so long, had witnessed so 
much, both in other countries and in the 
rapid growth of his own, whose incomplete 
history could be studied far in advance, that 
he might be said to havedwelt, intellectually, 
in the past, present, and future. 

These were the mental qualities of Perci- 
val, and we passed much time in his society, 
listening with zest to his pictures of out- 
ward life, his details of events, and his 
arithmetical views of the peopling of our 
country. “ You will observe,” said Muszus, 
“the peculiar tendeney of his description and 
narrations to furnish the history and the out- 
ward coloring, unassociated with the problem 
of life. The whole bias of thought in him is 
so strongly historical, ranging entirely among 
men, places, and events, that there is left for 
it neither time, opportunity, nor disposition 
for abstraction. Were the circle of his 
knowledge limited to words, with no bases 
for thought but mere abstract thought itself, 
the world of imagination would be as large 
as it now is; but instead of being composed 
of facts, it would consist of fancies. His 
mind seems to roam throughout the world 
of action, and to be impressed with the whole 
picture of external nature. It becomes the 
depository of all living history; and in fol- 
lowing out this kind of knowledge, and in 
laying up within the stores of his memory 
this species of wisdom, thus flowing in upon 
him, he neither seeks for causes in things, 
nor does he arrive at conclusions, except by 
the logic of past experience. Percival, un- 
like men perfectly isolated from others, who 
dwell within their own world of opinicn, 
thoughts, and suggestions, and who are 
never swayed by any extraneous influence, 
moves with the mass in all matters of con- 
ventional rule; yet the classification of such 
a mind is of too high an order to allow it- 
self to become stereotyped, for his vast out- 
ward knowledge gives him a certain intel- 
lectual sway, found only in the possession 
of the most active spirits.” 

“ It would well correspond with the Na- 


civil, by attributing so much to the motives 
of ambition. Their incipient plans may not 
have been founded solely on ambition or 


| self-love, but were, more probably, the ema- 
the scale of his operations—furnished him | 


nations of a_ peculiar intellectual _ bias. 
Devotedness of pursuit leads to passion, and 


| in this passion the whole individual becomes 


| absorbed, 





At the same time, it is not 
merely the intellectual impulse that fashions 
greatness into what we behold it, but we 
must lay a peculiar stress upon the cireum- 
stances of the age, and its ripeness for the 
reception of some guiding hand, which, under 
these circumstances, is as much the led as 
the leader. So also with the more humble 
example of the illustrious merchant: his 
suecess and his fortunes are not the sole 
progeny of his own genius, but flow out of 
the peculiar circumstances among which 
he has been thrown.” 

In a most secluded rural locality, at a 
distance from the great metropolis and all 
its influences, dwelt Quietus, Separated 
from the world, and enjoying life in that 
placid serenity which shuns every excitement, 
and seems as exempt from it as a lake buried 
among hills would be from the winds of 
heaven and the upheaving of its deep waters 
beneath, Hither Museeus led me, in order 
to place before me another portraiture of 
man. 

In Percival I had observed such a large 
share of tact, and so much self-possession of 
demeanor, growing out of his constant 
intercourse with man, that his equanimity 
was always well poised; whereas, so sensi- 
tive had Quietus grown, from his habits 
of perpetual retirement, and by those medi- 
tative avocations whereby the mind seems 
entirely drawn away from the great business 
of life, that he at first could scarce respond 
to our salutations from mere emotion. In 
this emotion, the susceptibility of organiza- 
tion was visible, always more or less mani- 
fested in those whose inner tranquillity is 
but a reflex of the outer world around, and 
whose innocence is progressively expandin 
into the fulness of mental perfection pe. | 
imaginative enjoyment. 

His abode was the seat of serenity; and 
the general air of stillness that reigned there 
exercised the most subduing influence upon 
all who approached his retreat. A uniformly- 
tinted greensward presented itself to our 
view as we approached the domains of the 
naturalist, in the lap of which arose the 
obscure edifice which he had occupied for 
nearly half of a century. 

Pleasant reminiscences of times gone by 
were to be seen in aged trees, with trunks 
surrendering to corroding age; and wood- 
work, so furrowed by weather and disjointed 
by time, as to fit them for the purposes of 
painter and poet. 

This was a truly picturesque retreat, tran- 
quil, lovely, and attractive, by reason of the 
poesy that breathed around. His humble 
domicile had been reared by no architect who 
looked beyond the wants of unadorned com- 
fort and unassuming simplicity. The orna- 
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ments of architectural fancy were foreign to 
his tastes us well as to his wishes ; for the 
nearer he could approach nature in all his 
requirements, the more did he arrive at 
the accomplishment of his heart’s desire. In 
such a locality the naturalist found his world 
of thought always accessible: and the silence 
of nature drew him to herself, and plunged 
him into those absorbing reflections which 
this source furnishes in larger and richer mea- 
sure than every other. 

“When such scenes become the province 
of our thought,’ remarked Museus, “ the 
study is blended with emotions, and this ren- 
ders the enjoyment so fascinating. The in- 
dividual whose life is thus spent, secking his 
intellectual world amid themes thus thrown 
in his way, shows in his whole external being 
the serenity of thought within, and gathers 
none of the rugged and time-worn evidences 
of eare with which the struggles of life indent 
the features of the man of the world.” 

Quietus received us with a hearty wel- 
come, showed us to a seat beneath an ancient 
willow that sheltered his home, and pointed 
to beautiful and sombre shadows thrown 
around his house by the setting sun. In his 
face were evident marks of age ; the character- 
istic of his mien was that of deep and earnest 
reflection. The conventionalities of life to him 
had become obselete ; and so closely'were his 


thoughts attached to the trees, the flowers, and | 


the insects of nature, that he seemed to have 
no ear for the history of passing events. Al- 
though he could enumerate the names of a 
thousand species contained in his herbarium, 
yet he was at a loss to designate such men 


devoted his attachment to this one simple 

lant, with its almost endless varieties, that 
he was enabled to detect all the finer dis- 
tinetions of species, and dwell upon their 
peculiarities with a degree of interest and 
intensity unknown to the tyro in botanical 
lore. 

Having studied the Carex for a long series 
of years, written a volume on the characteris- 
tics and habits of the plant, he erected upon 
the whole, as a crown to his work, a system 
of floral poetry, adding to scientific analysis 
the expression of his feelings that sprang 
forth from impassioned moments. Puvinting 
to the mossy trunk of a tree that lay at some 
distance beyond us, he told us that that had 
formed one of the objects of his study for 
more than a score of years; for, during that 
time he had bent his exclusive attention to 
the Cryplogamie, and found that by so doing 
he had gained admission into a world replete 
with new subjects and new though!s. His 
mind having taken this microscopic direction, 
within the depths of the almost invisible 
creatiun he found an inexhaustible treasure 
of ideas laid open to him, in the department 
of objective knowledge, and discovered that 
in all the minute forms of the lower order of 
vegetation, such as the Cryptogamic furnish, 
a perfection of design and beauty of forma- 
tion lay concealed, which vied with the 
grosser splendors of floral growth. Hence 
this became his world of thought, where he 





as were prominent actors among current ble transactions of life and the silent though 
events, or who figured in the contemporary infallible developments progressing within 
history of our country, His intellect was/| the realms of the Cryplogamia, that no two 
expansive, yet he possessed no historic fa-| minds seemed adapted to pass from one 
culty, his sole intellectual employment being | ment»l world to the other. 
to analyse the productions of the vegetable | spots of verdant lichen clinging to the eternal 
world. He had devoted ten years to the | rock presented an object barren of all thought, 
study of the genus Carex, an obscure plant | research or discovery ; while to Quietus, the 
found among the grasses; but so absorbed | gilded paraphernalia of conventional life 
had he become in his favorite pursuit, and so | seemed equally barren of all the intellectual 


| 


discovered fungi, so low and obscure to the 





concentrated all his study, and but rarely 
= out upon the great theatre of human 
ife. 

In our visits, it was not rare to find him 
stretched out at full length upon the ground, 
contemplating, with immovable attention, 
some obscure lichen, found as a parasite on 
a prostrate limb or attached to some frag- 
ment of rock, half buried in the earth. 

In these musings among the unnoticed 
vegetable formations, he seemed est , 
from the world around him, and ap to 
seek within an unknown sphere other thoughts 
than those that arose from the contemplation 
of a! ox! life. Unlike Percival, who 
ranged from pole to pole and from continent 
to continent, in his discourses upon man and 
the events of passing times, Quietus led us 
in imagination through the mazes of newly- 


naked eye, yet so plainly and wonderfully 
disclosed by the mechanical powers of the 
microscope, that they seemed to lead us into 
regions as yet unexplored. So exclusivel 
addicted to ponder upon single subjects, | 
as these, where little inclination was left for 
abstraction, he appeared to possess a mind of 
the analytic order, and we never observed 
him to draw general conclusions from the 
data which these minute creations of the 
vegetable world afforded, 

“o him it was a matter of indifference who 
ruled the country, what were the illustrious 
names that guided the destinies of the re- 
public, or the events that agitated society 
trom one extremity to the other. So vast 
was the space intervening between the visi- 


0 Percival, the 


elements which nourished his soul, 

“ Synthesis,” observed Museus, “ forms 
another distinct order of mind, and, I trust, 
the opportunity may yet be afforded us, to 
study its peculiar tendencies, belonging, as it 
does, to the highest classification of human 
thought. The synthetic bias of intellect is 
chiefly shown among those who, unwilling 
to submit to the drudgery of analytical re- 
seirch, and avoiding all the labors of minute 
and patient investigation into the names of 
created things, and all their subdivisions, take 
in at one grasp the whole mechanism of na- 
ture, and make their knowledge of one 
world subservient only to throw light on the 
probable designs and structure of all worlds. 
The historic faculty of Percival leaves him 
no limits to his knowledge of all the cireum- 
stances of life, in learning the outward con- 
dition of things, and committing the names 
and qualities of men to memory; in Quietus, 
we see that the mind may seize upon objects 
in nature invisible to the naked eye, and 
descend so far down beneath the outer sur- 
face of matter, where each minute formation 
in the animal or vegetable kingdom incloses 
another and yet another, until we seem to 
doubt whether there be any limits to micro- 
scopic research. 

“ Behold, then, how vast is the realm in 
which thought resides, moves, and enjoys its 
activity !” 

“T would justly conclude that thought had 
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no limits either in matter or in its pure 
form.” 

“It is infinite as the universe itself, Jp 

our telescopic researches, we are thrown out 
upon a boundless ocean, whose shores ara 
never descried ; in our microscopic investiga. 
tions we descend in among the folds and en. 
velopments of vegetable and animal life, and 
find the bourne of discovery equally unat. 
tainable. 
“ Next adopt pure reason, enter the world of 
abstraction, and the forms that rise up before 
us in ideal contemplation are as manifold as 
the figures of the kaleidoscope.” 

“ Yet it would seem that Percival is a much 
more ordinary type than Quietus; and jt 
leads me to ask why so few are given to the 
study of the secrets of nature in comparison 
with the multitudes who strive after the 
> Sac and the external greatness of 
+4 e ” 

“ You find the same characteristic to per. 
vade the tastes of the great mass, and of al! 
who, in the smallest degree, patronize the 
arts. The prevailing bent of society is to 
pursue external forms, and to draw from them 
all the intellectual gratification at which they 
ean ever arrive. The painter succeeds best by 
his genre designs, or outward pictures of Jife; 
the poet by his portrayal of objective scenery ; 
the musical composer, by the imitative quali- 
ties of sound, aiming at deseription and exter- 
nal forms of harmony ; and the novelist, above 
all the rest, by the grand phantasmagoria of 
feudal life, such as have rendered the Waver- 
ley taies so eagerly sought after by readers 
of both hemispheres. 

“Hence it is that Percival forms the type of 
so large a portion of men, and Quietus of so 
few. That class ef men; of whom Percival 
stands as the representative. may be led on 
either by the instinctive impulse of that pe- 
culiar intellect, or by the desire of acquisi- 
tion ; but in each case, the glory of external 
life Jooms in the distance and incites their 
ambition ; whereas, to the race whom Quie- 
tus represents, all the visions of conventional 
greatness are as idle baubles, and the whole 
aim of life and the most refined enjoyment 
centre in the creation of thought springing 
out of the deeper recesses of nature. Should 
man’s history be prolonged to an infinite pe- 
riod of the globe's duration, his mental acti- 
vity will never cease ; and although thought, 
apparently, comes up again and again under 
the same forms, yet they are ever receiving 
some new modification brought about by the 
explorations of imagination and of science 
in the realms of ideality and of truth.” 

Such were the remarks of Muszeus upon 
the topics which had reference to the world 
of thought. 


Note.—Museus has led his pupil only 
within the sphere of objective thought, since 
that is open alike to all minds. 

In the higher world of philosophical, poet- 
ical, and musical thought, entrance is vouch- 
aafed to those who constitute the highest 
classification of intellect ; and notwithstand- 
ing a vast proportion of this tends in an ob- 
jective direction and becomes Napoleonic, 2s 
typified in Percival, yet its greater develop- 
ments are discoverable only when we find 
thought created by thought, such as springs 
from philosophy clothed in reflection, lyri¢ 
poetry and musie exempt from external de- 
scription. 

Quietus serves as an example of that 





grade of mind which, concentrating 2l! its 
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energies upou a single point, feels itself in. 
Sleqste grasp subjects foreign to the 
sa is aro puntioniad! evident in minds 
of abstract and thetic tendency, to which 
the retention of & succession of historical 
incidents, and the names occurring among 
those incidents, or even of two consecutive 

becomes an exertion of the 

magn 


general observation in the affairs of universal 
and the facility they possess of diving 


into the causes that stir creation, are unli- 
mited . 





PROFESSOR FARADAY ON TABLE MOVING. 
(From the London Atheneum.) 

Tue following accounts of the method pur- 
sued and the results obtained by Professor 
Faraday, in the investigation of a subject 
which le taken such strange occupation of 
the public mind, both here and abroad, has 
been communicated to our columns by that 
high scientific authority. The subject was 
generally opened by Mr. Faraday in the 
Times of Thursday, it being therein intimated 
that the details weve to be reserved for our 
this day’s publication. The communication 
is of great im in the present morbid 
condition of public thought—when, as Prof. 
Faraday says, the effect produced by the ta- 
ble-turners has, without due inquiry, been 
referred to electricity, to magnetism, to at- 
traction, to some unknown or hitherto unre- 
cognised physical power, able to affect inani- 
mate bodies, to the revolutions of the earth, 
and even to diabolical or supernatural agency ; 
and we are tempted to extracta passage from 
Mr. Faraday’s letter to the Times, which we 
think well worth adding to the experimental 
particulars and the commentaries with which 
he has favored ourselves :-— 

«| have been,” says the Professor, “ greatly 
startled by the revelation which this purely 
physical subject has made of the condition 
of the public mind. No doubt there are 
many persons who have formed a right judg- 
ment or used a cautious reserve—for I know 
several such, and public communications have 
shown it to be so; but their number is al- 
most as nothing to the great body who have 
believed and borne testimony, as I think, in 
the cause of error. Ido not here refer to 


the distinetion of those who agree with me 
the great body, 
I mean such as reject all consideration of 
the equality of cause and effect—who re- 
fer the results to electricity and magnetism, 
yet know nothing of the laws of these 
forces—or to attraction, yet show no pheno- 
mena of pure attractive power—or to the 
rotation of the earth, as if the earth revolved 
round the leg of a table—or to some unre- 
cognised physical foree, without inquiring 
nown forces are not sufficient 
—or who even refer them sh mr ane 4 
agency, rather than suspen 

their judgment, or acknowledge to themselves 
that they are not learned enough in these 


and those who differ. B 


whether the 
supernatural 


matters to decide on the nature of the action 


I think the system of education that could 
leave the mental condition of the public 
body in the state in which this subject has 

ficien t in 


found it must have been greatly de 
some very important principles. 
EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF TABLE- 
MOVING. 


The object which I had Dg Ada hag 
myself, for my con- 
dicahi ca the wv 


was not to satisfy 
pe Big ob been formed 


dence of those who had turned tables, but 
that I might be enabled to give a strong 
opinion, founded on facts, to the many who 
applied to me for it. Yet, the proof which I 
sought for, and the method followed in the 
inquiry, were precisely of the same nature 
as those which I should adopt in any other 
physical investigation. The parties with 
whom I have worked were very honorable, 
very clear in their intentions, successful table- 
movers, very desirous of succeeding in esta- 
blishing the existence of a peculiar power, 
thoroughly candid, and very effectual. It is 
with me a clear point that the table moves 
when the parties, though they strongly wish 
it, do not intend, and do not believe that they 
move it by ordinary mechanical power. They 
say, the table draws their hands, it moves 
first, and they have to follow it—that some- 
times it even moves from under their hands. 
With some the table will move to the right 
or left according as they wish or will it— 
with others the direction of the first motion 
is uncertain—but all agree that the table 
moves the hands and not the hands the table. 
Though I believe the parties do not intend 
to move the table, but obtain the result by a 
quasi involuntary action; still I had no doubt 
of the influence of expectation upon their 
minds, and through that upon the success or 
faiiure of their efforts. The first point, 
therefore, was to remove all objections due 
to expectation, having relation to the sub- 
stances which I might desire to use :—so, 
plates of the most different bodies, electri- 
cally speaking,—namely, sand-paper, will- 
board, glue, glass, moist clay, tinfoil, card- 
board, gutta-percha, vulcanized rubber, wood, 
&c.—were made intoa bundle and placed on 
a table under the hands of a turner. The 


times—and the tables turned. 
therefore, these substances may be used in 
the construction of apparatus. 


be obtained. 


straight line. 


natural force. 
anything which could be referre 


inadvertently by the turner. 


. 


overlapped slightly—and on the under sur 


whole m sight. Then the table-turne 
placed the han 


we waited for the result. Now, the cemen 








table turned. Other bundles of other plates 
were submitted to different persons at other 
Henceforth, 


Neither dur- 
ing their use nor at any other times could the 
slightest trace of electrical or magnetic effect 
At the same trials it was 
readily ascertained that one person could 
produce the effect; and that the motion was 
not necessarily circular, but might be in a 
No form of experiment or 
mode of observation that I could devise gave 
me the slightest indication of any peculiar 
No attractions, or repulsions, 
or signs of tangential power, appeared, nor 
to other 
than the mere mechanical pressure exerted 
I therefore pro- 
ceeded to analyse this pressure, or that part 
of it exerted in a horizontal direction—doing 
so, in the first instance, unawares to the 
party. A soft cement, consisting of wax and 
turpentine, or wax and pomatum, was pre- 
pared. Four or five pieces of smooth, slip- 
pery card-board were attached, one over the 
other, by little pellets of the cement, and the 
lower of these to a piece of sand-paper resting 
on the table—the edges of these sheets 


face a pencil line was drawn over the laps, so 
as to indicate position. The upper card-board 
was larger than the rest, so as to cover the 


upon the upper card, and 


was strong enough to offer considerable re- 
sistance to mechanical motion, and also to 
retuin the cards in any new position which 
they might acquire—and yet weak enough 


|to give way slowly to a continued force. 


When at last the table, cards, and hands, all 
moved to the left together, and so a true 
result was obtained, 1 took up the pack. On 
examination, it was easy to see by the dis- 
prccrnent of the parts of the line, that the 

and had moved further than the table, and 
that the latter had lagged behind; that the 
hand, in fact, had pushed the upper card to 
the left, and that the under ecards and the 
table had followed and been dragged by it. 
In other similar eases, when the table had 
not moved, still the upper card was found to 
have moved, showing that the hand had car- 
ried it in the expected direction. It was 
evident, therefore, that the table had not 
drawn the hand and person round, nor had it 
moved simultaneously with the hand. The 
hand had left all things under it behind, and 
the table evidently tended continually to keep 
the hand back. 

“The next step was to arrange an index, 
which shou!d show whether the table moved 
first, or the hand moved before the table, or 
both moved or remained at rest together. 
At first this was done by placing an upright 
pin fixed on a leaden foot upon the table, 
and using that as the fulerum of a light 
lever. The latter was made of a slip of 
fool-eap paper, and the short arm, about a 
quarter of an inch in length, was attached to 
a pin proceeding from the edge of a slipping 
card placed on the table, and prepared to 
receive the hands of the table-turner. The 
other arm, of 11 1-2 inches long, served for 
ihe index of motion. A coin laid on the 
table marked the normal position of the card 
and index. At first the slipping card was 
attached to the tab'e by the soft cement, and 
the index was either screened from the 
turner, or the latter looked away: then, 
before the table moved the index showed 
that the hand was giving a resultant pressure 
in the expected direction. The effect was 
never carried far enough to move the table, 
for the motion of the index corrected the 
judgment of the experimenter, who became 
aware that, inadvertently, a side-force had 
been exerted. The card was now set free from 
the table, i.e, the cement was removed. 
This, of course, could not interfere with any 
of the results expected by the table-turner, 
for both the bundle of plates spoken of, and 
single cards, had been freely moved on the 
tables before; but now that the index was 
there, witnessing to the eye, and through it 
to the mind of the table-turner, not the 
slightest tendency to motion, either of the 
eard or of the table, oceurred. Indeed, 
whether the card was left free, or attached 
to the table, all motion, or tendency to 
motion, was gone. In one particular ease, 
there was relative motion between the tablo 
and the hand. I believe that the handa 
moved in one direction; the table-turner was 
persuaded that the table moved from under 
the hand in the other direction. A gauge, 
standing upon the floor, and pointing to the 
table, was therefore set up on that and some 
future occasions; and then, neither motion 
of the hand nor of the table occurred. 

“ A more perfect lever apparatus was then 
constructed in the following manner:—Two 
thin boards, 9 1-2 inches by 7 inches, were 
provided ; a board, 9 by 5 inches, was glued 
to the middle of the underside of one of 
these (to be called the table-board), so as to 
raise the edges free from the table: being 
placed on the table, near and parallel to its 
side, an upright pin was fixed close to the 
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further edge of the board, at the middle, to 
serve as the fulerum for the indicating lever. 
Then, four glass rods, 7 inches long and 1-4 
in diameter, were placed as the rollers on 
different parts of this table-board, and the 
upward board placed on them; the rods 
permitted any required amount of pressure 
on the boards, with a free motion of the 
upper on the lower to the right and left. 
At the nat apie Sine | to the pin, in the 
lower » & piece was cut out of the 
upper board, and a pin attached there which, 
being 








substances pressed u But the most 
valuable effect of this test apparatus (which 
was afterwards made more t and 
independent of the table), is the corrective 
power it possesses over the mind of the 
table-turner. As soon as the index is placed 
before the most earnest, and they pereeive— 
as in my nee they have always done— 
that it tells truly whether they are pressing 
downwards or obliquely, then all effects of 
table-turning cease, even though the parties 
persevere, earnestly desiring motion, until 
g bent downward, entered the hole in| they become weary and worn out. No 
the end of the short arm of the index lever;! prompting or ‘checking of the hands is 
this part of the lever was card-beard; the | needed—the power is gone; and this only 
indieating prolongation was a straight hay- | beeause the parties are made conscious of 
stalk, 15 inches long. In order to restrain | what they are really dding mechanically, 
the motion of the upper board on the lower,| and so are unable unwittingly to deceive 
two.vuleanized rubber rings were passed themselves. I know that some may say that 
round both, at the parts not resting on the | it is the cardboard next the fingers which 
table; these, while they tied the boards) moves first, and that i¢ both drags the table, 
together, nected also as springs, and pond and also the table-turner with it. All I have 
they allowed the first feeblest tendency to | to reply is, that the cardboard may in prac- 
motion to be seen by the index, exerted, | tice be reduced to a thin sheet of paper, 
before the upper board had moved a quarter | weighing only a few grains, or to a piece of 
of an inch, sufficient power in pulling the | goldbeaters’ skin, or even the end of the lever, 
upper board back from either side, to resist and (in prineiple) to the very cuticle of the 
a strong lateral action of the hand. All| fingers itself. Then the results that follow 
being thus arranged, except that the lever | are too absurd to be admitted; the table be- 
was away—the two boards were tied to-| comes an incumbrance, and a person holding 
gether with string, ranning parallel to the | out the fingers in the air, either naked or 
vuleanized rubber springs, so as to be im- tipped with goldbeaters’ skin or cardboard, 
movable in relation to each other. They | ought to be drawn about the room, &c.; but 
were then placed on the table, and a table | [ refrain from considering imaginary yet con- 
turner sat down to them; the table very | sequent results which have nothing philoso- 
shortly moved in due order, showing that | phiecal or real in them.” 
the apparatus offered no impediment to the | 





“ Another form of index was applied thus: 


action. A like apparatus, with metal rollers, ! A circular hole was cut in the middle of the 
produced the same result under the hands of | upper board, aud a piece of cartridge paper 
another person. The index was now put | ev) under it on the lower surface of the 


into its place, and the string loosened, so | board; a thin slice of cork was fixed on the 
that the springs should come into play. It | upper surface of the lower board, eorrespond- 
was soon seen, with the party that could| ing to the cartridge paper; the interval be- 
will the motion in either direction (from | tween them might be a quarter of an inch or 
whom the index was purposely hidden), that | less. A needle was fixed into the end of one 
the hands were gradually creeping up in the | of the index haystalks, and when all was in 
direction before agreed upon, though the | place the needle-point was passed through 
party certainly thought they were pressing | the cartridge paper and pressed slightly into 
downward only. hen shown that it was! the cork beneath, so as to stand upright; 
so, they were truly surprised; but when | then any motion of the hand, or hand-board, 
they lifted up their hands, and immediately | was instantly rendered evident by the deflec- 
saw the index return to its normal position, | tion of the perpendicular hay-stalk to the 
they were convinced. When they looked at | right or left. 
the index, and could see for themselves; “I think the apparatus I have described 
whether they were pressing truly downwards, | may be useful to many who really wish to 
or obliquely, so as to produce a resultant in| know the trath of nature, and would prefer 
the right or left-handed direction, then such | that truth to a mistaken conclusion: desired, 
an effect never took place, Several tried, for | perhaps, only because it seems to be new or 
a long while together, and with the best | strange. Persons donot know how difficult 
will in the world; but no motion, right or! it is to press directly downwards, or in any 
left, of the table, or hand, or anything else | given direction against a fixed obstacle: or 
occurred. [A passage from a letter in the | even to know only whether they are doing so 
Times is worth reproducing here, as illus-| or not; unless they have some indicator, 
trating in other words the value of this! which, by visible motion or otherwise, shall 
method of self-conviction: ‘The result,’ says | instruct them ; afid this is more especially the 
case when the muscles of the finger and 


Prof. Faraday, ‘ was, that when the parties 
saw the index, it remained very steady; when | hand have been cramped and rendered either 
_ tingling, or insensible, or cold, by long-con- 


it was hidden from them, or they looked 
tinued pressure. If a finger be p con- 


away from it, it wavered about, though they 

believed that they always pressed directly | stantly into the corner of a window-frame for 

downwards; and when the table did not! ten minutes or more, and then, continuing the 
pressure, the mind be directed to judge whe- 


move, there was still a resultant of hand 
ther the force at a given moment is all hori- 


force in the direction in which it was wished 
the table should move, which, however, was | zontal, or all downwards, or how much is in 
one direction and how much in the other, it 


exercised quite unwittingly by the party 
operating. This resultant it is, which, in the | will find great diffieulty in deciding; and will 
at last become altogether uncertain—at least, 


course of the waiting-time, while the fingers 
and hands become stiff, numb, and insensible | such is my case. I know that a similar result 
by continued pressure, grows up to an} occurs with others; for I have had two 


amount sufficient to move the table or the | boards arranged, separated, not by rollers, 
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but by plugs of vuleanized rubber, and with 
the ve index; when a person, with his 
hands on the upper board, is requested to 
ae) only downwards, and the index js hid. 

en from his sight, it moves to the right, to 
the left, to him and from him, and in all hori. 
zontal directions; so utterly unable js he 
strictly to fulfil his intention without a visibje 
and correcting indicator. Now, such is the 
use of the instrument with the horizonta) 
index and rollers: the mind is instructed, ang 
the involuntary or quasi involuntary motion 
is checked in the commencement, and there. 
fore never rises up to the degree needful to 
move the table, or even permanently the index 
itself. No one ean suppose that looking at 
the index can in any way interfere with the 
transfer of electricity or any other power 
from the hand to the under it or to the 
table. If the board tends to move, it may do 
so—the index does not confine it; and if the 
table tends to move, there is no reason why 
it should not. If both were influenced by 
any power to move together, they may do 
so—as they did, indeed, when the apparatus 
was tied, and the mind and muscle Jeft un. 
watehed and unchecked. 

“I must bring this long description toa 
close. | am a little ashamed of it, for | 
think, in the present age, and in this part of 
the world, it ought not to have been required, 
Nevertheless, I hope it may be useful. There 
are many whom | do not expeet to convince; 
but I may be allowed to say, that [I cannot 
undertake to answer such objections as may 
be made. I state my own convictions as an 
experimental philosopher, and I find it no 
more necessary to enter into controversy ou 
this point than any other in science, as the 
nature of matter, or inertia, or the magnet- 
ization of light, on which I may differ from 
others. The world will decide sooner or 
later, in all such cases, and I have no doubt, 
very soon and correctly in the present in- 
stance. Those who may wish to see the par- 
ticular construction of the test apparatus 
which I have employed, may have the oppor- 
tunity at Mr. Newman’s, No. 122 Regent 
street. Further, I may say, I have sought 
earnestly for cases of lifting by attraction, 
and indications of attraction in any form, but 
have gained no traces of such effects. Final- 
¥) I beg to direct attention to the discourse 

elivered by Dr. Carpenter, at the Royal [o- 
stitution, on the 12th of March, 1852, 
entitled: ‘On the Influence of Suggestion 
in modifying and directing Muscular Move- 
ment, independently of Volition ? which, 
ot in the latter part, should be con- 

i in referene to table-moving by al! 
who are interested in the subject. 

“M. Farapay. 

“Rorat Ixsrrrvrioy, June 27, 1858.” 





MR. FRANKENSTEIN’'S PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 
Tus exhibition, which has just opened at the 
Hope er oe in Broadway, deserves to be 
oe a novelty, even amolge on 
oramas, of e ion under heaven, 

which our lev bate been visited. 
It is a novelty, its fine artistical execu- 
tion—from the thorough, conscientious work- 
manship e upon its subject, during 4 
period of nine years, which have contributed 
ad numerous series of views ; min 
ailing good taste and judgment which have 
verned the auton One hour is spent 
an uninterrupted before the eye, 


of the scenes and points of view of the great 
“lion.” We see Riagara above the falls, and 





No. 338] 


its and after its | 
te cmp) We have it sideways 
and lengthways : down upon it; we 


we are before it, behind it, in 
it: in ifieently-curtained chamber 
under Table Rock: curiously inspecting its 
gorgeous ring of rainbow in the cave of the 
ores: impertinently thrusting ourselves into 
its spray on the deck of the “ Maid of the 
Mist :” tempting its rapids among the eddies 
above; skimming its whirlpool far below. 
We are there in sunlight and moonlight, in 
summer and winter, eatching its accidental 
effects of mist and light, alternately awed by 
its sublimity ar by its beauty. 
Mr. Frankenstein, one of the artists whose 
reputation has | este up of late years in the 
west, is an enthusiast for Niagara, and has 
sacredly devoted to its miracles the consecrat- 
ed time demanded by Horace for the growth of 
apoem. His work is now complete, and in 
the extent and charaeter of its winter scenes, 
altogether unique. The combinations and 
effects of ice - _ the 9 r ea 
to Niagara as altogether new and startling. 
The accumulation of the screen of icebergs 
of frozen mist, the grotesque burden of the 
trees, the ice-bridge, iar pron | close the 
last stage of the panorama, awakening the 
attention after its busy survey of every avail- 
able point of summer interest. Mr, Kyle, 
the sketcher of the Mississippi, has added his 
taste and science to the work in the painting 
of the panorama, the skilful effects of which, 
both in its exhibitions of grandeur and 
beauty, were frequently applauded by the 
large and discriminating audience at its open- 


look up at it: 


ing night. 
Hope Chapel is well chosen for the exhi- 
bition. It is convenient in Jocation, the 


visitors are comfortably seated, and the plat- 
form is re | arranged for the sight. 

We commend the enterprise to all who 
would be pleasantly entertained, as a speciality 
of this sight-secing season. ; 


The suceession of lectures is kept up in 
England in rapidity and variety. Of a new 
course a London daily says : 

“Dr. Arnold Ruge, who is well known as a 
leader of that extremely Liberal party in Ger- 
inan philosophy which may best be represented 
by the name of Ludwig Feuerbach, commenced 
yesterday afternoon, at Willis’s rooms, a series 
of lectures on the literature of his own coun- 
try. The subject of his first lecture was broad 
enough, taking in the whole progress of Ger- 
man literature, from the days of Lessing to 
those of Strauss and Feuerbach. This pro- 
gress is divided by Dr. Ruge into four periods 
—that of enlightenment (Aufklaérung) repre- 
sented by Lessing; the classic ealed headed 
by Kant, and so called because it comprises 
the classieal names in German belles lettres ; 
the romantic peried, or that of Fichte, so 
called on account of the aberrations of the 
disciples, not on account of the principles of 
the master ; and, lastly, the philosophic period 
which is symbolized b Hegel, and which stands 
as the last form of Protestant thought, It is 
needless to say that Dr. Ruge’s feelings are 
strong against Catholies, reactionaries, and 
. otiker, and that his rm anna are en- 
isted in what is commonly ealled the ‘left 
hand side’ of Hegelism. His pee is unexcep- 
tonable, but his lecture would be improved 
Fl condensation, and by a determination to 
: we on a few characteristic persons rather 
pees to scatter forth : at number of names 
leetune, ehh a principle. His second 
Will treat more exclusively of philosophy. 


announced for Monday next, |? 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 


CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED 


On FRIDAY, Sepremper 307H, 1853. 


oO 


OOOO AOA 


THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &c., 


For the next regular Trade Sale, toe commenced at the above date, with the Stationery, and to be conducted 


er 


the same regulations as heretofore. 


hy ad will be put to press othe 10th day of August, and Invoices should be received a few days previous 
The usual cash advances will be made, on the receipt of goods, when desired. 
HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 
Trade Sales Rooms, southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 
EVENING SALES OF BOOKS, STATIONERY, é&e., are held, during the business season, 


at the Trade Sales Rooms, for which, and for Private Sales, consignments are solicited. 
*,* Those of the Trade who have never patronized our sale, we refer te the contributors and purchasers who have 


with th 
jyg82t 


e assurance that no effort on our part shall be wanting to merit the approbation of all concerned. 


H. & H. 





WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, 


ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. 





LIBRARY EDITION. 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Pressa 
ji tt 


new Stereotype Edition of ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, in four volumes octavo. 
Stereotyped from the last London edition, with the latest corrections and revisions. Large Type 











JUST PUBLISHED, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO, 


no. 51 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Youth’s Manual of Geography, 


COMBINED WITH 


HISTORY AND ASTRONOMY. 


Designed for Junior and Intermediate Classes, 
By JAMES MONTEITH. 
Price, 50 cts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


* [have had the pleasure of perusing the manuscript 
of a Primary Geography. prepared in the catechetical 
form by James Monteith, a teacher of this city. 

* In character it is entirely elementary, and will make 
a neat little volume for beginners, better adapted than 
any in use in this city. 

“1 most cordially commend it to favor and use. 

“JOSEPH McKEEN, 
“ City Superintendent of C School 

“ New York, January, 1853.” 


“ New Yorx, October, 1852. 

“T have examined the manuscript sheets of a Primary 
G phy, by James Monteith, one of our Public Se 
teachers, and I am free to say that I consider it decidedly 
superior to any Prim Geography now extant. 

“Our teachers have long labored under great disad- 
vantages in this important study, owing to the deficien- 
cies and inadaptation of the Primary Geographies now 


say that, in my consideration, the 





Tam happy to 

tness an Torreetivess of definitions, the large num- 

ber of excellent and well-arranged questions and exer- 

ercises on the ps, together with the Historical and 

Astronomical matter familiarly arranged in the cate- 

chetical form, are admirably adapted for beginners, and 

well caleulated to remedy the long existing difficulty and 
insure its immediate adoption in our schools. 
- “ PRANCIS McNALLY, 

“ Principal of Ward School No. 26, Greenwich Avenue.” 


We are well acquainted with the Primary Geographies 


now in the above. 
vib PA Principal of Public School No. 3. 
WILLIAM I Principal of Public School No. 7. 


WILLIAM T. GRAFF, Principal of Public School No. 18, 


JAMES H, PA Principal of Ward School No. 18. 

JOHN 1" DOANE, Prin | No, 20, 
NCH, 

ASA of lic School No. 12. 

ATeHIUR MUIPHIY. Prinenalo Public School No. 17 

> of 

Williamsburg. 


Ward School No. 
woe 





The attention of MERCIIANTS and TEACHERS is re 
spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 
DR. COMSTOCK’S 


Philosophy and Chemistry 
(The latter just from the Press), 
Containing all the late Improvements and Discoveries in 
these Sciences. 


PROF. DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these. 
They are admirably adapted to the School-room. 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 
oF 


Reading Books, and Speller. 


Professor Page, late Principal of the New York State 
Normal School, said of the system of the author: “ It is 
the best system I ever saw Jor teaching the Jirst prin- 
ciples of reading.” 


J. OLNEY’S 
Geographical Works. 


His Atias and Quarto have been revised and much im- 
proved by the addition of New Maps, well engraved on 


new pilates. 
DR. BULLION’S 


English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammars, 


AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


These Grammars are onthe same general plan. The 
principles common to the three es are readily 
seen by the learner thus greatly aiding him in their 
study. 

ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 


For Sale, on reasonable terms. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
mi tf 
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VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS, 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


112 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


~~ et le 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA ; 
Or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Miscellaneous Literature. The eighth 


edition, 
LAU mrad, and rove ht Jed to the Lay time. “Biited by Thomas stewart 


21 Dissertations, 
now ade with upwards of 500 a. on aa Blecl, and many thousand wood-cuts. 
4to., Cloth. $5.50. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


Fourth English edition. PRICE REDUCED. 


Just received from London a few copies of the fourth edition of Lyell’s Manual of 
lementary G ; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its —_ as 
In cal Monuments. gape with maps, plates and woodcuts 
t the low of $1. en's ott the fifth « wuition of this 
work, newly edited oun revised by ~ 3 t and containing the result of his re- 
cent investigations in this coun Europe, not heretofore published. Now in in 
preparation, rey | shortly to be oy amg 


MAHON’S ENGLAND. 


Hotes of En fand from the peace of Pirgoht, to the peace of Versailles, 1 
Lord M ake Third edition, revised. To be completed in 7 vols. Post 4vo. 
Vols. tule ‘ready. $1 per vol. 


FOX’S MEMOIRS. 
Memorials and Correspengepes of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lord John Russell. 
ols. L and Il. 8vo. Cloth. $6.50. 
ROGET THESAURUS. 


ish Words and Phrases classified and arra: 
Expression of Ideas and assist in literary aera 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.75. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY OF FICTION. 


History of Fiction, being a Critical Account of the Most Celebrated Prose 
of Fiction, from the Earliest Greek Romances to pe an” of the present 





1783. 
loth, 


Thesaurus of En so as to facilitate th 


y Peter Mark 


Dyplop' 's 
age. By John Danlop. Third edition. 1 vol. 8§vo. Cloth 


THE SPEECHES 
OF the Right Cimand Burke vith Blesaphicsl ‘Memelrs and. Introductions, apd 
explanatory Notes. Also the Speeches of the Right Hon. Charies James Fox in the 
House of Commons, a Memoir Notes. 2 ‘vole. Svo. rds. $9. 
SHAKSPEARE VINDICATED 
From the Inte lations and Corruptions Advocated by John Payne Gotttes, in his 
Notes and ndations. By Samuel Weller Singer. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 
HALLAMS CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
Of England from the Acoession of Henry VIII. to the Death of George LI. Sixth edi- 
tion. 2 — “if &vo. Cloth. 5. 
HALLAM’S VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE, 
During the Middle Ages, with Supplementary Notes. Third edition. Svols. 8vo. 


HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
Of Europe, in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Kichtoonth Centuries. Third edition. 
vols. §8vo. Cloth. $7.50. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


History of Greece.—I. oy oy Greece—I. Grecian History to the Reign of Pisistra- 
tus at Athens, by Geo. Grote. Vol. XI. nowready. 8vo. Cloth. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS ; 


A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, compiled from Shaks 
and other great willare, from the earliest ages to the present time. Post 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT, 
With Remarks on his Writings, a i of Mal Life. By William Jerdan. With 
THE POETICAL WORKS AND REMAINS OF HENRY 
KIRKE WHITE, with ed By Robert Southey. With Illustrations, by Birket 
Foster. l6mo. Cloth. $1.25 
LAYARD’S” NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 


Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, being the results of a second expe- 
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